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Impressions and Lessons of Oxford v. Cambridge Rugby Match 


By ERNEST R. WARD. 


ICHAELMAS may be the best 

time of the school year, and hard 
work and robust games make first-rate 
preparation for the keeping of Christ- 
mas and the welcoming of the New 
Year. This late Michaelmas term (or 
Half as Eton has it) anyhow was one 
of the best remembered in sport. 
Nature bestows on most of us a faculty 
for idleness—that is not actual idle- 
ness but the eschewing of the book 
and lecture business overdone for the 
joys of the outdoor life in shorts and 
sweater and scarf. Our grounds 
never became really heavy. Even 
when we came to tramp over the 
National Rugger Field at Twicken- 


ham after the ’Varsity match on that 
second Thursday in December the 
foot left no impression on the turf. 
The wonder is that there were not 
many more injuries in Rugger than 
were recorded, for you do want a 
softish field to enjoy the game 
thoroughly and go right out in the full 
tackle. 

This removal of the ’Varsity match 
from Queen’s may have been a bit of 
a wrench from tradition; but it was 
very necessary in the changed circum- 
stances of the great game, for the gen- 
eral community of the Schools and the 
Varsities is as much interested in 
young Oxford and Cambridge at 
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Rugger as it is in the cricket at Lord’s 
and on the River from Putney to 
Mortlake. From what we had seen 
and closely studied in the trials few ot 
us were surprised at the course that 
the match took or at the actual result. 
We had watched the form of the fif- 
teens against all sorts of opposition— 
strong and weak—and in a variety of 
conditions. It was just a duel between 
Oxford’s brilliant back division and 
the super-power of the Cambridge for- 
wards. And the brilliant individual- 
ism and collectivism of the ‘Oxford 
outsides determined the issue. 

On that Friday after the match 
many a school hall rang with the 
praises of the heroes of the match—- 
David and Pitman. We know that 


thoes of Dulwich and Eton did. When 
I was at Eton on St. Andrew’s Day 
the boys were as much interested in 


the chances of I. J. Pitman for his 
Oxford Blue as they were in the great 
Wall match ; for Pitman, who went up 
to Christ Church in October of last 
year, was one of the best runners and 
boxers and football players that ever 
donned the Oppidan wall and the 
School field colours. Moreover, Eton 
had not had a Rugger Blue at Oxford 
for ever so many years; the only 
Etonian to get a Rugby Blue at either 
*Varsity in modern times was Bent- 
hall, of King’s, and it was John 
Greenwood who put Benthall into the 
Cambridge scrummage in_ IgI2. 
Adrian Stoop never makes a mistake 
in his ‘‘ discoveries ’’ for the Harle- 
quins; but it is something of a coinci- 
dence that in two following years he 
should have “ presented ’’ to Oxford 
the right wing three-quarter who 
determined the match—two players of 
rather similar physique and of about 
the same pace. Everyone was sorry 
for B. L. Jacot, who broke his collar 
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bone and was thus kept out of the 
game. It was that accident that let in 
Pitman, though he had been closely 
in the running for a place in the third 
line all through term. His greatness 
as a player came out in the fact that 
he found this greatness on a great occa- 
sion and took every chance that 
occurred. Not only did we see him 
in his own splendid individualism as 
a master of pace and fielding, but we 
saw that he had acquired the faculty 
of the swerve as well as that of deliver- 
ing the inside pass and then backing 
up for the return. Verily Oxford has 
much to thank Adrian S. for, and we 
think that as a strategist, as a coach, 
and as a player the Rugby game never 
had a Prophet to equal Stoop of 
Rugby and Oxford—the skipper at 
Iffley Road who took over the reins of 
office when V. H. Cartwright had had 
his year. 

The other Saturday I was discuss- 
ing at the Rectory Field Oxford’s 
great victory of a goal and two tries 
to one goal with another great light of 
other days—no less a person than H. 
H. Vassall (nephew of the historic 
Harry who laid the foundation of 
Rugger as a national sport). H.H.V., 
who is home on leave from Equatorial 
Africa, we should rank as one of the 
three-quarters in the ‘‘ World’s Fif- 
teen ’?; and he looks as fit and well 
as he was in those glorious days 
twelve or thirteen years ago when 
Oxford was so luxurious in its wealth 
that it could not find room for the 
delightful Ronnie Poulton in his first 
year. Vassall agreed with me that 
Pitman is a far greater player than 
most Unionists imagine. Your aver- 
age Rugby Unionist at both Oxford 
and Cambridge rather shrugs his 
shoulders when you talk to him about 
an Eton boy being able to play Rug- 
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E. CAMPBELL, OXFORD CAPTAIN. 


ger, forgetful that anyone endowed 
with a high gift for games can take 
up any sport with the prospect of 
attaining something more than mere 
efficiency in it. 

As for A. M. David, of Dulwich— 
here we have a born three-quarter, 
strong in brilliant individualism, and 
with such elasticity in genius that he 
can blend his game at will with any- 
one. He owed much to that famous 
Rugby tutor at Dulwich known affec- 
tionately to all Alleynians the wide 
world over as ‘‘ Scottie,’’ to me as 
Major W. D. Gibbon, D.S.O., who 


carries about in his limbs lots of Ger- 


man shrapnel. David came_ back 
from the War very hard, and when 
we heard that he was going up to 
Trinity, Oxford, we knew that Major 
R. V. Stanley would soon be on his 
track and Eric Shand as well. David’s 


try from midfield through a host of. 


would-be tacklers left on the ground 
in his trail was as good as anything 
we ever saw in the ’Varsity match. 
And we are now rating this Oxford 
back division to be as mighty as was 
that when George Cunningham as fly- 
half gave Ronnie Poulton his Blue; 
in that back division there were also 
Williamson, the Rhodes scholar at 
scrum-half, and Colin Gilray, another 
Rhodes Scholar, inside to Poulton, 
and Frank Tarr and Hugh Martin 
of Edinburgh Academy, on the other 
wing. 
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Ewen Campbell, of Edinburgh 
Academy, the captain, did wonders as 
a scrum-half behind a pack that was 
losing the ball and often being pushed 
off it. He was like lightning on the 
yall and following it through the 
scrummage outplayed Style, the Cam- 
bridge scrum-half, over and over 
again. Campbell played a great game 
on this day and so, too, did Lawton, 
the fly-half, of Queensland and New 
College—a player with more pace than 
most people give him credit for, and 
with the most unerring hands imagin- 
able. As for Forsyth, the Scots’ Inter- 
national full back, he was always there 
for the ball; his fielding was immacu- 
late and his length kicking gave the 
Cambridge forwards more running 
about than they bargained for. And 


the Oxford forwards ! They were well’ 


led by Maxwell-Hyslop and stuck to 
their big job splendidly to the end. 


Cove-Smith, of Taylors and Caius, 
the Cambridge captain, had every- 


one’s sympathy at ‘‘ No-side.’’ That 
magnificent scrummage of his played 
a tremendous game; it was attacking 
three parts of the time, and its shoving 
and heeling and foot-rushes could not 
have been surpassed. Behind such a 
pack a commonplace set of club backs 
would have won the match. But if we 
all knew that Cambridge beyond 
Saxon had no backs that counted ex- 
cept in soft games we did not think 
that they were capable of being quite 
so bad as they turned out. Hamilton- 
Wickes was the arch sinner, and the 
other centre, Stanley Cook, ran well 
with him in double harness. Saxon, 
who as an emergency was played at 
fly-half, did his best; but he was out 
of his element in this ‘‘ maelstrém of 
mediocrity,’? as it was described. 
Oblivion may be left to swallow up the 
memory of the misdeeds of that Cam- 
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bridge back division. All we regret 
is that young W. R. Shirley, of Eton, 
a fearless tackle and a good straight 
runner and a useful kick, was not 
given a place in the back division. 
Cove-Smith was asking for trouble 


tight through term by the lure of the 


fetish for playing Old Blues who let 
Cambridge down at Queen’s last year. 
The looker-on sees most of the game. 
From what we saw when Commander 
Davies made ‘* ducks and drakes ’’ of 
the Cambridge defence at Portsmouth 
a fortnight before the match we feit 
pretty sure that something would hap- 
pen when that same defence came to 
be played on by Campbell and Lawton 
and V. R. Price, David, Pitman, and 
Van der Reit. 

It was useless at the finish for such 
masters as Frank Mitchell and John 
Daniell to say that the Cambridge for- 
wards played the wrong game in not 
taking the match into their own hands 
and leaving the backs to fend for 
themselves. The Cambridge pack 
had been drilled into the strategy that 
they carried out. The losing side 
does invariably play the wrong game. 
But of course no one ever dreamed it 
possible that there was so much inca- 
pacity behind the Cambridge scrum- 
mage. Stanley Cook might have been 
a great player in the old three-quarter 
days ; but he and Hamilton-Wickes on 
this black day for Cambridge did no- 
thing but freeze on to the ball until 
they were put down or kick into touch. 
As Hamilton-Wickes, according to 
custom, has the reversionary interest 
in the Cambridge captaincy, it would 
be well to make it a condition that if 
he played at all next year he should be 
thrown out to the wing, for we all 
know in that position he does know 
his way to the line in order to com- 
plete an attack. 


Sr 
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As this ’Varsity match will be dis- 
cussed for years to come we have 
rather dallied on our impressions of it. 
Moreover we had to take our memo- 
ries back to the mid-eighties to recall 
its parallel. It was Grant-Asher’s 
backs that won the match for Oxford 
in that instance when Cambridge right 
through this afternoon was pushing 
the Oxford forwards all over the old 
Rectory Field. Who will be the cap- 
tains next year at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge? Leo Price (Corpus Christi) is 
the hon. sec. at Oxford, and Hamilton- 
Wickes (Pembroke) at Cambridge. 
Price as a wing forward is a greater 
than C. H. Pillman or even Dave Gal- 
laher was ; but a wing forward is not a 
good post for a captain—-he should be 
either a leader of forwards or a mem- 
ber of the back division. Hamilton- 
Wickes, even if he let his side down so 
badly this year and last, has a charm- 
ing personality and is a very good 
judge of this game. But a ’Varsity 
captain should be a great player. 

No reference to this ’Varsity match 
would be complete without some tri- 
bute to the famous Unionists who sur- 
mounted all the difficulties attached to 
the change of venue: Major R. V. 
Stanley, the guide, philospher, and 
friend of Oxford Rugby, and a mem- 
ber of the England Selection Commit- 
tee; Mr. E. R. Bridson, of Magda- 
len; Mr. H. G. Comber, of King’s; 
and Captain C. J. B. Marriott, of 
Clare, the secretary of the Rugby 
Union. 

While the Rugby Schools were so 
intent on watching the building of the 
‘Varsity Fifteens and so interested in 
the actual play in the great match, 
they carried on the game themselves 
right through term with a verve that 
shows how deeply rooted is Rugger 
at the schools. The hard grounds were 


accountable for a dreadfully long list 
of casualties everywhere, and this, too, 
though a good many matches were 
given up. It is difficult to arrive at an 
equitable estimate of the best fifteens 
in the schools. There is no hard and 
fast line to go on. From games 
masters and captains, always very eco- 
nomical of their praise, agreeing with 
the maxim of that great Head of Eton 
(E. W.) of other days that indiscrimi- 
nate praise is the worst thing possible 
in games or anything else for the 
matter of that, it is barely possible to 
form an opinion. Some of us who 
have snatched an odd day here and 
there to see various schools have a 
rather jumbled up impression. Dul- 
wich and Haileybury were very good 
in some of their early matches, but 
accidents fore and aft brought down 
the calibre of the side. Then we heard 
that Uppingham and Sedbergh were 
much above the average. Both in turn 
fell from grace, though Ampleforth, 
who heavily beat Sedbergh, has 
usually rather a matured fifteen. In 
the West everyone seems to be certain 
that Clifton and Cheltenham are the 
sides of the year. Clifton held an un- 
beaten record until it came up against 
Cheltenham, and Cheltenham’s win 
was described as one of the best feats 
in term. Then Tonbridge and St. 
Paul’s and Bedford and Marlborough 
and the Taylors have all had their 
great days. 

What we are sure of is that the 
game is prospering amazingly at the 
Public Schools. We were confirmed 
in this opinion by what we saw in the 
‘* Freshers ’? matches at Grange-road 
and Iffley-road. And all of this is a 
great tribute to the game’s masters. 
For instance, Sherborne (where the 
old Oxford Blue and England forward 
—G. M. Carey—rules the game) in- 
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variably sends up someone good, and 
Cove-Smith made no mistake in giv- 
ing D. C. Ryder, of Sherborne, his 
Blue. Major Gibbon of Dulwich, has 
been incidentally mentioned; then 
there are F. W. Gilligan and A. M. 
Smallwood at Uppingham, and C. C. 
G. Wright at Tonbridge—the succes- 
sor of R. L. Aston of ‘‘ immortal ”’ 
fame at Cambridge. The list could be 
lavishly increased. Eton will be play- 
ing Rugger next half, and there G. F. 
Wood, the smashing Oxford cum 
Blackheath three-quarter, should do 
something with the matériel from the 
Wall and the Field. 

During the holidays we shall see a 
good many of the best of the School 
boys in the matches at Richmond and 
elsewhere. On Deer Park our old 
friend, Austin Podmore, the Hailey- 
burian, jointly with Rosslyn Park, 


still carries on his good missionary 


work in ‘‘ Rugger’’ culture. It is a 
great thing for the boys to meet in 
these games, for Rugby friendships 
are very lasting in their nature. It 
was in one of these that Dulwich and 
Eton joined hands to win a match dur- 
ing the war as they did at Twicken- 
ham on December 8. Both boys be- 
came Flying officers—poor Rhys- 
David (Captain of the School at Eton), 
who brought down a German Ace 
and afterwards was himself killed, and 
M. V. Ward (of Dulwich), who sur- 
vived his war service in the East and 
still holds His Majesty’s Commission 
in the Royal Air Force. Both were 
excellent half-backs. 

We were not going to trot out a lot 
of platitudes about character building 
and all that kind of thing or the vir- 
tues derived from games at the 
schools. What we would say with 
R.L.S. is that a faculty for idleness 
(that is recreation after hard school 
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work) implies a catholic appetite for 
robust straightness in every phase of 
life. And it was a joyous sight to 
feast the eyes on as we watched the 
grand assembly of public school men, 
young and old, on the ground at 
Twickenham. Those old droning 
stay-at-homes who write treatises on 
the decadence of England should be 
beaten forcibly to a ’Varsity Rugby 
match, not to see it, but caged near 
the entrance gates to mark the phy- 
sique and bearing and facial character 
of the men who indulge in the manli- 
ness of Rugger as a sport: present 
and past. Again thinking of R.L.S., 
‘*'We need not care whether they 
could prove the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion; they do a better thing than that, 
they practically demonstrate the Great 
Theorism of the Liveableness of Life.”’ 

My Corinthian friend, who played 
for Oxford last year tells me in a 
charming little note— 

‘* Now don’t forget to say a word 
for ‘ Soccer’ when you are writing. 
I know that your heart is in Rugby. 
But I know that you have a sneaking 
regard for ‘ Soccer’ as it is played 
on the Godalming heights by Charter- 
house or by St. Peter’s boys in the 
dreary environments of old Milbank 
in Vincent-square. Well Repton, too, 
is a tophole side this year, thanks to 
your old friend Colonel Morgan 
Owen. And the Varsity captains 
amid much difficulty built up two 
useful sides for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge at Stamford Bridge. The 
Association game as a Public Schools’ 
game is improving in spite of the 
inroads of Rugger; but with all its 
robust sides and enjoyment I feel I 
am sometimes on the ‘ wrong side ’ 
when I see the joyousness of your 
enthusiasm. Is it ‘ Rugger’ that 
preserves your youthful spirit, for you 
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have told me you came into the game 
when Harry Vassall’s Oxford move- 
ment (Rugby) was stirring young 
England as it unfolded the manliness 
of the great game? And Harry 
Vassall as the fates would have it was 
doomed tolive his life after Marl- 
borough and Oxford in the precincts 
of a ‘ Soccer ’ School—Repton ... . 
It was a very fine match at Stamford 
Bridge. Oxford won by three goals 
to none. There was no lack of fine 
attack and defence, but Cambridge 
missed some chances, particularly in 
this first half. Oxford’s forwards 
were in great form when the side 
changed ends.”’ 

Beyond being lured now and again 
to service ‘‘ Soccer’’ by my friend 
Colonel Kentish of the Army Foot- 
ball Association I have seen little of 
the game this year. What I did 


-enjoy was my accustomed trip to Eton 


on St. Andrew’s Day. After watch- 
ing Oppidans beat Collegers at the 
Wall by one shy to nothing I went 
in the afternoon to the Timbralls and 
saw the Field match between Oxford 
and Cambridge. I always confess 
that the Field game at Eton is the best 
species of football I know—outside 
good Rugby—like that for instance 
played by Woolwich and Sandhurst 
this year. You get the cream of the 
Schools in those service fifteens, and 
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the two great heroes there this year 
were young T. L. B. Tennant (the son. 
of very distinguished parents) as a fly- 
half of Haileybury for the ‘‘ Shop,” 
and Boileau (of Wellington) as a very 
fine scrum-half for Sandhurst. 

In my excursions to the ’ Varsities I 
was lured once or twice to see the 
crews at work for the Trial Eights. 
Apparently there will be as big a 
competition as ever for places in the 
Boats. Everyone seemed agreed that 
genius and_ style were plentiful. 
Naturally those brought up on the 
Thames insist that there is only one 
style—the Eton style. Eton has lost two 
of her greatest sons since I last wrote : 
a famous ‘‘ Dry Bob ”’ and an equally 
famous ‘‘ Wet Bob.” P. J. de 
Paravicini (‘‘ Para ’’) we all missed on 
St. Andrew’s Day “ after 12’ from 
the old tryst under Weston’s wall; 
Havvy,’”’ as Havilland, was affec- 
tionately known to Eton all the world 
over was the greatest rowing coach of 
all time. It was he who kept Eton 
Rowing at its zenith by carrying on the 
wondrous river gospel preached at 
Eton and Oxford by Edmund Warre. 
‘* Para ’’ was the finest field in the 
deep that we remember, and he was a 
delightful football player both at Eton 
and afterwards in the Association 
games. He was an Etonian amongst 
Etonians. 
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No. XCIX. MAJOR MARK U. WEYLAND 


By ALFRED 


T the principal meetings of the 
jel under Jockey Club Rules 
there is perhaps no more familiar face 
than that of Major Mark Weyland. 
At certain fixtures under National 
Hunt Rules he may also be found, but 
though all his life a hunting man, as 
also in years gone by an occasional 
performer between the flags, he is not 
particularly keen about jumping not- 
withstanding that he has occasionally 
owned a hurdler—I myself do not 
recollect seeing the white jacket, scarlet 
belt and cap, being carried over fences. 
The safest draw for Major Weyland is 
the Stewards’ Stand, for from Lincoln 
onwards he continually fills the office ; 
and, it may be added, little that occurs 
in the course of a race escapes his 
observation. Much misconception is 
current as to the duties of Stewards of 
meetings and as to the manner in 
which they are fulfilled. Because the 
papers do not report that inquiries into 
suspicious running and riding have 
been held there is a tendency to assume 
that questionable things have been 
allowed to pass unheeded, which is 
frequently by no means the case, and 
the plea which we occasionally hear 
urged for the appointment of stipen- 
diaries is based upon a much weaker 
foundation than seems to be supposed. 
I have always been strongly against 
the introduction of paid controllers, 
who could not exercise the authority 
of honorary Stewards. It may be ad- 
mitted that in respect to the selection 
of these latter functionaries carelessness 
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or bad judgment is occasionally found. 
That is not the fault of the system but 
of the manner in which it is carried 
into effect. The feeling of owners, 
who after all are the persons chiefly 
concerned, is forcibly against being 
placed under the domination of paid 
servants of the Jockey Club or of local 
executives, for it is not quite obvious 
where the money for salaries would be 
obtained. 

If anyone is seeking information 
about racing past or current it is long 
odds that Major Weyland can supply 
it, for his memory is wonderful. 
Mention is made of some animal who 
ran twenty years ago. There is an 
attempt to recall what he did. The 
Major is tolerably certain to remember 
him. He will tell you that it was ‘‘a 
big chestnut horse ’’ or “ a little bay 
mare,’’ as it may be, who was backed 
for a race at Sandown and beaten a 
head or who did something else which 
he recalls. If in course of time you 
refer to the Racing Calendar his recol- 
lection will be confirmed, and if the 
event has been comparatively recent 
the chances are that he will be able to 
quote correctly the weights that were 
carried together with the result. 

Major Weyland’s start as an owner 
dates back nearly forty years. In 
1883 his regiment, the Rifle Brigade, 
was quartered in Ireland, and there he 
became possessed of a son of Aeronaut 
and Quiver—needless to say not the 
dam of La Fléche and Memoir—called 
Lunardi, for whom he paid the modest 
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sum of £20 less one shilling. In the 
Racing ‘Calendars for that year Lun- 
ardi, on the occasion of his running for 
a Scurry Handicap at the Curragh, is 
put down as the property of ** Mr. W. 
Yeland,’’ evidently a misprint, but he 
is awarded to his proper owner in the 
record of the Flying Stakes at the Cur- 
ragh October meeting, a race in which 
however he did not distinguish him- 
self. His owner’s main recollection of 
him is that he roared like a bull. Not 
long after Major Weyland won his first 
race, the Curragh Stakes at Baldoyle, 
with Sailor King, a two-year-old son 
of King John and Sea Queen, and 
there was plenty of excitement about it. 
On arrival at the post Sailor King be- 
gan to be troublesome, and presently 
bolted. His little six stone jockey, 
Westlake—who afterwards trained for 
Lord Carnarvon—was unable to con- 
trol his mount and was carried entirely 
round the course. When he reached 
his horses again it might have been 
thought that his energy had abated. 
On the contrary, he continued his wild 
career and actually completed the cir- 
cuit a second time. Then the boy 
managed to get a pull and stop him. 
One would have imagined that his long 


gallop must have taken all the steel out. 


of him and his owner can have had no 
hope of landing his bets; but to the 
general surprise the colt won his race. 
Another winner under the other rules 
about this time was Penitent, the scene 
of action being Tramore. The dav 
before her success Major Wevland 
himself rode her in a_ steeplechase. 
She was lying some two lengths behind 
the leaders, who were galloping neck 
and neck, and when they took off at 
the water she did the same, the inevit- 
able result being a fall; but it was a 
question of obtaining her certificate, so 
she was remounted and completed the 


course. Next day he won a flat race 
on her. 

Whilst in Ireland Major Weyland 
owned moderate animals the record of 
whose running could hardly now be of 
much interest, and on his return to 
was able to resume the gratifications 
England it was some years before he 
and experience the vexations of owner- 
ship. I may pass over to the year 
1905 when he won his first race on the 
English Turf. This was with a colt 
named Galeas, a son of Sir Visto and 
Galeta, bought at Lord Falmouth’s 
sale. He ran in the Wiltshire Plate 
at Salisbury and at Windsor before 
getting home at Manchester by the 
shortest of short heads. The White 
Knight was scarcely the animal one 
would have sought to oppose with a 
very moderate filly and it is not sur- 
prising that the dual Gold Cup winner 
should have beaten Cofferdam, who 
indeed was beaten by a number of 
other horses in the course of her two- 
vear-old career, though she easily won 
the North Surrey Handicap at San- 
down, one of three races which Major 
Weyland secured in his second Eng- 
lish season. 

It was in 1908 that he became pos- 
sessed of Larig. The colt had run 
fourth for the Leger behind Wool- 
winder; Lord Wolverton his then 
owner grew tired of him, however, 
and sold him to Major Weyland. 
Everyone who is connected with horses 
has an ambition to win a race at Ascot 
and Larig’s owner thought that the son 
of Florizel II. and Pitcroy might with 
a little luck at any rate secure one of 
the handicaps on which is called the 
Royal Heath.’”’ Larig was engaged 
in the Visitors’, and early in the month 
tried with Submit, famous in racing 
history as a winner of the Cesarewitch 
of 1909 and still in 1921, as he is 
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destined to be in 1922, busy at 
hurdling. Larig started at the 
comfortable price of 8 to 1 and did 
what was expected of him. He was 
not however altogether satisfactory a 
possession. Though not actually un- 
sound his legs were troublesome, and 
Major Weyland sold him to Mr. 
Hubert Hartigan for whom he won a 
number of small races. An old horse 
who might have won what is known 
as “‘a nice race ’’’ for Major Weyland 
was Iron Duke, whom he bought from 
his breeder Mr. Robert Mills. Iron 
Duke did win a race, indeed, for the 
white, scarlet belt, the Forest Handi- 
cap at Windsor, behind him being, 
among the one and twenty, such useful 
animals as Hornet’s Beauty, Bramble 
Twig, Cobbler’s Wax, Eager Eves and 
Polygram, the last-named of some 
account until he went wrong in his 
wind. Iron Duke got rid of his boy at 


exercise one morning, ran away, and 
broke his neck. 
Every owner has his disappoint- 


ments. For one reason or another the 
promising young ones turn out worth- 
less, or if they show themselves able 
to gallop have a pernicious habit of 
developing some weakness which pre- 
vents them from winning races. Major 
Weyland has had these experiences, 
but he must be esteemed lucky to have 
got hold of Tinspear, no doubt the best 
animal he ever owned; for as readers 
are probably aware the son of Spear- 
mint and Tintara has won good races 
whilst it may be said that an ambitious 
policy has been pursued with him, 
Major Weyland not having been afraid 
to bring him out against some of the 
best animals in training. The horse is 
one in whom I take a particular interest 
for the reason that his dam is a 
daughter of Zinfandel and Galinne, 
both animals whose careers I followed 
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closely for private reasons connected 
with their ownership. Tinspear, the 
property of Mr. F. Stobart, made his. 
first appearance in the Newmarket 
Two-Year-Old Plate won by Synd- 
rian, who, perhaps needless to say, is. 
full brother to Sicyon, reputed the best 
of the present two-year-olds. 

For Mr. Stobart, Tinspear as a three- 
year-old won the Rosebery Plate 
at Stockton, and at his original 
owner’s death passed into the pos- 
session of Major Weyland who was 
not long in gaining his first victory 
with Tinspear, who carried off the 
Durdans Plate at the Epsom Summer 
Meeting starting favourite at 9 to 4, 
followed home by African Star. 
Though as it afterwards appeared a 
mile and a half in the best company 
was too severe a tax for the colt he was 
started for the Manchester Cup, which 
fell that year to By Jingo! 

There were great hopes that Tin- 
spear would win the Brighton Stakes, 
because his success over the very simi- 
lar Epsom course showed how well 
he was suited by the gradients; for 
there are many horses who cannot come 
down the Epsom and Brighton hills. 
The King, however, was running Jut- 
land, slightly a better favourite than 
Tinspear, the pair starting at 2 to 1 
and g to 4 respectively, and Jutland 
won. At Doncaster Tinspear was sent 
out against Diadem and Brigand for 
the Town Moor Handicap and over 
this seven furlongs the mare was prac- 
tically invincible or so at least she was 
supposed to be; for though she won 
her race it was only by a head from 
Quadrille—in receipt of 24 lb. Tin- 
spear indeed as a four-year-old was 
generally asked to do rather more than 
he could manage. Lord Derby’s 
Glaciale was too much for him at the 
weights for the Whitnash Plate at 
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Warwick and at the November Meet- 
ing on the same course he was opposed 
in the Leamington Handicap by that 
good horse Square Measure. At Man- 
chester in the Brackley Welter Handi- 
cap he was set to give 22 lb. to Ugly 
Duckling who, needless to observe, 
was a useful horse on his day. 

As a five-year-old Tinspear began 
early with a narrow defeat. In the 
Nottingham Spring Handicap Gotha 
with 18 lb. the best of the weights beat 
him a neck, and not long afterwards he 
was beaten by The Vizier for the 
Leamington Spring Handicap. For 
the Newmarket Handicap Major Wey- 
land started two, Flying Post in addi- 
tion to Tinspear. Only one com- 
peted, however, for the reason re- 
corded in the Calendar, ‘‘ Flying Post 
was weighed for by A. Flannagan, but 
on the way to the post the filly ran 
away and did not go under the starter’s 
orders.”” This Flying Post had won 
a race at Lincoln in the first week of 
the season, the Hainton Plate, to 
Major Weyland’s great surprise, and 
he did not back her for a shilling. It 
was characteristic of some of the ad- 
vertising tipsters that they should have 
professed to have been acquainted with 
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the ‘‘stable secret’”’ to the effect that 
Flying Post was a good thing. For 
the Durdans Plate Tinspear came near 
to a second victory in this event; 
Brigand won by a short head, Rich 
Gift and Tinspear dead-heating behind 
him; and at Brighton again he did 
well, winning the Balcombe Handi- 
cap, giving the second, Polichinelle, 
two stone. Mount Royal—who shortly 
afterwards was to win the Goodwood 
Cup—carrying 7 st. 9 lb. beat Tinspear 
half a length for the Royal Handicap 
at Sandown Park, Major Weyland’s 
horse burdened with gst. 5lb., distance 
a mile and a quarter ; the winner there- 
fore having 10 lb. the best of the 
weights according to the accepted 
scale. For the Brighton Cup he was 
beaten a neck by Cobbler’s Wax in 
receipt of 24 Ib., but he got his head 
in front again at Doncaster where in 
the Welter Handicap, giving Cob- 
bler’s Wax this time 21 Ib., he won 
two lengths. Third to Valescure in 


receipt of 13 lb., with Wee Mon in 
receipt of 31 lb., marked his effort in 
the Coventry Handicap at Kempton 
Park, and he wound up the season by 
running fourth for the Brackley Wel- 
ter at Manchester with 10 st. 1 Ib. 
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Over the Simplon Pass 


BY 


TOM R. 


Hi morning mists were floating 
Dane across the lake, leaving in 
their wake a dazzling expanse of 
translucent blue, while as we sat at 
our little round table in the shady 
garden of our hotel devouring our 
breakfast of luscious strawberries and 
cream, we could hear the soft mur- 
mur of the tiny wavelets of Maggiore 
as they broke against the old landing 
steps beneath our feet. 

We lingered for long over that 
morning meal, for it was the last of 
which we were to partake in Italy, 
and it was only when the purring of 
the waiting Daimler assailed our 


ears that we rose to take our depar- 
ture. 
A burning sun was beating down 


upon the earth and_ scorching it 
beneath its fiery rays, an impene- 
‘trable pall of whitish dust rose from 
behind our wheels and hung motion- 
less in the stifling air, while as we 
sped quickly onwards, sometimes 
through dark and gloomy gorges, 
guarded by titanic rocks, sometimes 
through smiling meadows gay with 
myriads of multi-coloured — wild- 
flowers, we could ever see, glisten- 
ing in an ethereal whiteness and 
sparkling and flashing in an undying 
fire, a glorious range of jagged snow- 
clad peaks outlined against the 
dazzling brilliance of the turquoise 
sky. 

It was as if in a dream that we 
slipped into Domo d’Ossola, where 
the peasants were gently dozing in 
the shade and where all was still 
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except for the little groups of two and 
three which lounged in the cool of 
the vaulted ways that ran beneath 
the ancient houses. We paused for 
a moment in the irregular square of 
that old Etruscan town, a square 
which is surrounded by such a 
medley of buildings as can only be 
found in Italy, and then we passed 
slowly out by the narrow cobbled 
streets, scarce breaking into the 
slumbers of the somnolent townsfolk 
who, waking up slightly at the un- 
accustomed noise, yawned, stretched 
their arms, gazed at the fleeting car 
for an instant and before we had glided 
out of dusty Domo d’QOssola _ re- 
lapsed into the kingdom of dreams. 
For a short distance we skirted the 
base of the hills which were clad with 
a wealth of luxuriant vegetation, but 
before long our road turned abruptly 
to the left and we started on the 
ascent of the Pass. Far, far below 
us, was the dusty plain of Northern 
Italy, sweltering beneath the burning 
sun. Picturesque little villages with 
their old square-towered churches 
lay dotted about beneath our feet, but 
soon, aS we mounted yet higher in 
the ever rising defile, they became 
hidden by a turn in the road. 
Sometimes we would draw up for 
a frightened horse to be safely led 
past our car, sometimes we would 
pause to watch a great bundle of 
faggots hurtle down the wire way 
which was stretched from the very 
summit of the hills to the valley hun- 
dreds of feet beneath. While ever, 
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as we climbed higher on our hillside 
road we could see the quaint little 
chalets with their stone-weighted 
roofs, perched in what at first sight 
seemed quite unreachable positions 
on the slopes of the hills above our 
heads. But the wrinkled old peasant 
women who carried all their merchan- 
dise in immense cone-shaped baskets 
strapped on to their round backs 
were seemingly quite conversant 
with the way. 

Before us there loomed up a huge 
mass of mountain, frowning, im- 
penetrable and bare; below we could 
see the tiny puff of whitish smoke 
that told of a passing train; and then 
a moment later as we emerged from 
a tunnel hewn through a spur of rock 
which blocked the road, we found 
that it had risen by some weird loop 
tunnel in the mountains and was 


slowly and unconcernedly pursuing 


its course across a bridge which 
spanned the road. 

A gap in the hills 
changed our direction brought us 
into a different scene. The railway 
still followed the course of the road, 
sometimes on an embankment high 
above it, sometimes tunnelled in the 
heart of the hills, but instead of the 
deep valley stretching away below 
us, a merry bubbling rushing stream 
tore down its boulder-strewn path. 
We paused for a moment by an 
ancient footbridge which in one 
arch crossed the torrent, and then 
we sped by the side of those tumbling 
waters deeper and deeper into the 
hills. 

It is wonderful that approach into 
the gorge of Gondo with its towering 
precipices and deep ravines, where 
range after range of lofty peaks close 
in the road on every side before you, 
and you climb, ever onwards and 


where we 
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ever upwards along that rock-hewn 
road, between perpendicular walls of 
slate. And it is the one thing needed 
to complete the awe-inspiring gran- 
deur and stupendous majesty of the 
scene when you see, peering out into 
the narrow gulley through tiny slits 
hewn in the thickness of the rock, the 
nozzles of many cannon. For the 
mountain-side is honeycombed with 
a vast scheme of fortifications and 
behind those seemingly impenetrable 
crags there lurks a_never-sleeping 
force. Foolhardy indeed would the 
commander be who would attempt to 
lead a hostile army across’ the Sim- 
plon Pass in the face of that unseen 
foe. 

We saw the mouth of the great 
tunnel, high above the road, where 
the railway disappears into the heart 
of the mountain for its twelve and a 
quarter mile journey in the dark—a 
tunnel which took six and a half long 
years to build and employed some- 
thing like four thousand workmen. 

The gorge seemed to narrow as we 
slipped out of Iselle and away to- 
wards the frontier of Italy. Tower- 
ing rocks and jagged crags rose 
above us on every side, the little 
stream had to fight its way, round the 
enormous boulders which strewed its 
path, while the road, which had been 
hewn out and carved out in the sheer 
side of the mountain, was over- 
shadowed by vast projecting masses 
of rock. A little band of dusty 
soldiers were keeping guard by the 
stone which marks the spot where 
Switzerland marches with Italy, the 
roar of a waterfall could be heard not 
far away, while a tiny group of 
irregular houses, clustering together 
at the foot of a gigantic wall of rock, 
told us that we were nearing Gondo. 

Gondo lies buried in a region of 
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LOOKING OUT OF 
THE GREAT WIN- 
TER GALLERY 


IN THE GORGE OF GONDO. 
THE LINE OF THE ROAD MAY 
BE SEEN ABOVE THE STREAM 
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precipices, deep down in a narrow 
gully of the mountains. Towering 
cliffs rise on every side, while a water- 
fall, sparkling and glistening in the 
vivid sunlight, leaps down a sheer 
wall of barren rock in a living mass 
of foaming spray. We halted at the 
little, low Gendarmerie, for our per- 
mit, where a gorgeous official with 
brilliant red epaulets, cockaded hat 
caréfully waxed moustache, 
accepted a five franc piece—after 
carefully examining it to see that it 
was not Italian, and gave us in ex- 
change the necessary permit and a 
pamphlet’ containing the regulations 
as to crossing the Pass. 

‘* You are obliged to take four and 
a half hours between here and 
Brigue,’’ he observed as he saw us to 
the door, ‘* but,’’ and he waved his 
hands in the direction of the big 
Daimler outside, ‘‘in making out 
your permit I have taken into con- 
sideration the probable hill-climbing 
capacities of your car!’’ 

The douane was but a matter of a 
few moments’ formality, for it was 
far too hot to institute a search. And 
then we slipped away, ever onwards 
and ever upwards, along that won- 
drously engineered highway which 
climbs through the great gorge of 
Gondo. 

One side was bathed in brilliant 
sunlight, the other was deeply im- 
mersed in gloom. Vast walls of 
mountain rose sheer for two thousand 
feet above the boiling waters of the 
torrent, while the road, which clung 
to a ledge hewn out on the perpen- 
dicular side of the barren rock, 
wound hither and thither, and turned 
again upon itself, as it gradually 
forged its way up the ravine. 

Rushing and tumbling down the 
slope of the mountain, dashing them- 
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selves into a thousand pieces of spray 
as they went, the waters of the Fres- 
sinnone came hurtling beneath the 
old stone bridge which carried the 
road across the current, to join the 
Doveria in a whirlpool far beneath. 
The loopholes of a fort, built on a 
projecting ledge of rock, kept watch 
across the sombre gorge, while be- 
yond the bridge there rose, towering 
like a giant into the sky, an immense 
black wall of mountain. 

It was here, just at the entrance to 
that great Gallery of Gondo which 
alone permits further progress up the 
narrow defile, that we stopped to un- 
pack our lunch. 

The thunder of the waterfall re- 
sounded ceaselessly in our ears, 
while below we could see the foam- 
ing sea of silvery surf swiftly cours- 
ing its way down the ravine. 

We lingered for long in_ that 
pleasant spot, glad to find a little 
shade; and then we sped through the 
great gallery, with its windows hewn 
in the rock, which is tunnelled for 
two hundred and forty-five yards 
through the mountain. 

“Aero Italo MDCCCV. NAP. 
IMP.” runs the inscription above it, 
calling up many memories of Napo- 
leon I., who, after leading his army 
across the Great St. Bernard, in 
May, 1800, in the face of almost in- 
surmountable_ difficulties, planned 
that wonderful new passage of the 
Alps. It took five years to complete 
the Simplon road. Five thousand 
workmen found employment at the 
task, while the cost was. seven 
million francs. Six hundred and 
eleven bridges within a distance of 
sixty-three kilometres is but another 
of its remarkable statistics. 

Quite a fresh vista opened out be- 
fore us as we emerged from the Gal- 
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lery of Gondo. The road no longer 
clung to the face of the rock high up 
on the side of the ravine, for we had 
entered another and more lofty 
gorge, shadowed on either side by 
towering cliffs, where the road ran 
by the rushing stream. It crossed it 
once by a narrow bridge and then 
continued on its upward course. 
Ever onwards and ever upwards, 
through scenery which, though still 
rugged and awe-inspiring in the ex- 
treme, had lost something of that 
cold, almost repellent wildness, 
which had so characterised the gorge 
of Gondo. 

Suddenly the road took a turn to 
the right, we left the bubbling 
stream; the hills faded away from us 
as if dissolved by a magic wand, and 
we found ourselves climbing through 
green alpine pastures which stretched 
beneath a carpet of sweet-smelling 


wild-flowers, until they came to rest 
at the feet of those rocky, sparsely 


tree-clad peaks, which nestled be- 
neath a mantle of glistening snow. 
We slowed down to pass through 
the little village of Simplon, rebuilt 
after the great landslip of the six- 
teenth century, but scarcely was its 
square church tower hidden from our 
eyes before we came upon a vast 
space piled up with rocks in the 
wildest and most indescribable con- 
fusion. Once there had stood here 
a tiny village, built on the gentle 
slope of the smiling pastureland be- 
neath the shadow of the mighty 
peaks. But one cold March day in 
IgoI, at which time the inhabitants 
were fortunately residing at a lower 
altitude for the winter, the great 
Rossboden Glacier burst, and mil- 
lions of tons of gigantic rocks were 
hurled upon the sleeping village. 
Thirty feet below the newly con- 
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structed road the little hamlet lies 
buried to-day, the glacier, an icy 
green mass clinging to a cleft in the 
mountains, still gazes down upon the 
utter desolation which it has wrought, 
while thousands and thousands of 
jagged crags lay strewn in the valley 
below. It is just as if the giants had 
waged a Titanic battle or the gods had 
rained rocks upon the earth; and one 
trembles as one thinks of what the 
scene must have been like when the 
overpowering onrush of displaced 
débris came hurtling like a fury down 
the side of the mountain, carrying 
destruction and obliteration in its 
train. 

The scenery became rather more 
rugged in character as_ climbing 
gradually by the gently rising road 
we attained nearer unto the summit 
of the pass. On our left, standing in 
the midst of a wild and rocky plateau 
which lay nestling at the foot of a 
gigantic mass of snow-clad moun- 
tain, we could see the little square 
building with its belfry tower which 
was once occupied by the Augustine 
Brothers of St. Bernard. Lonely 
and forsaken it stands amidst the 
mountains, a romantic memory in- 
deed. For what visions it calls up 
of cold winter nights upon the pass, 
when the snow fell heavily, forming 
into gigantic drifts, and the icy 
winds born of the eternal glacial 
snows swept down through the hid- 
den crevices of the mountains. Then 
it was that the good monks of St. 
Bernard went forth, their dogs run- 
ning on before them, and many a 
traveller exhausted through battling 
against the fury of the elements was 
found and brought in to the warm 
fire of the Hospice, to be sheltered 
from the biting cold. But of the 
many who perished’ before the 
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brothers could reach them little was 
known until the summer sun _ had 
melted away the snow which lay 
thick over the Pass and exposed their 
poor whitened bones. 

Even as far back as the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the Knights 
of Malta had erected a hospice for 
wayfarers on the Simplon summit, 
for there was a track across the Sim- 
plon in Roman times, while in 1250, 
in a contract drawn up between the 
Bishop of Sion and a great business 
firm in Milan, we find the following 
passage :—‘‘ With a view to em- 
ploying that path across the Simplon, 
which, since the Roman era, has 
fallen into disuse.’’ By 1650, the 
original hospice had become but a 
pile of ruins, and it was then that 
Kaspar Stockalper—of whom more 
anon—built that tower which served 
as a residence for himself and his 


family during the summer months 
and a refuge for travellers all the 


year through, they being lodged 
free of charge in the basement. 

A turn in the road brought us to 
that more modern building, thé pre- 
sent Hospice, which was completed 
on a smaller scale by the monks of 
the Great St. Bernard when the 
downfall of Napoleon necessitated 
the abandonment of his colossal 
scheme of erecting a hospice-barracks 
near the Simplon summit at a cost of 
some eight hundred thousand francs. 
It is a large stone construction with 
a steeply sloping roof and doubtless 
proves an inestimable blessing to 
those unfortunate beings who, unable 
to scrape together the necessary sum 
which would secure their passage 
through the tunnel, are obliged to 
try their luck on the great Simplon 
road in the cold dark days of winter. 

We sped up a steep stretch of 
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winding road and rounding a corner 
found ourselves on the summit of the 
Pass—6,595 feet above the level of 
the sea, and 5,959 feet above Lake 
Maggiore, from whose shores we 
had started that morning. 

Halting by the old wooden cross 
which marks the summit we drank 
in the entrancing view, for there had 
suddenly burst upon us, in one never- 
to-be-forgotten glimpse, an immense 
panorama of the giants of the Ber- 
nese Oberland glittering beneath 
their dazzling mantle of eternal snow. 
The Nesthorn, the Aletschhorn with 
its gigantic glacier, perhaps one of 
the largest ice-fields in the Alps, 
were conspicuous amidst that gor- 
geous assembly, while as we gazed 
out across the valley which stretched 
from sheer beneath our feet until it 
became lost in the vast range of rocky 
peaks towering into the turquoise 
sky beyond, it almost seemed as if 
we could catch a glimpse of the peer- 
less Jungfrau herself hiding her fair 
head amidst the snows. 

Above us there stretched away 
sweetly smelling meadows, while be- 
yond the rocky crags, where, they 
will tell you, the Edelweiss may be 
found, the jagged Wasenhorn and 
tooth-like Monte Leone bore, spark- 
ling and flashing like a crystal fire 
in the sunlight, the vast white sheet 
of the Kaltwasser Glacier. 

The air blew cold from off the sur- 
rounding peaks as, passing the new 
hotel and the long low shed—famous 
as “‘ The Loftiest Motor Garage in 
the World ’’—-which stand near the 
summit of the pass, we commenced 
on the descent to Brigue. The road 
clung to the side of the wall of rock 
which stretched for hundreds of feet 
on an almost perpendicular slope 
into the depths of the valley far 
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below, while ever and anon we would 
pass through some great gallery 
hewn in the rock to protect the high- 
way from those avalanches and 
storms to which it is so terribly ex- 
posed. For the slope of the moun- 
tain rises almost sheer from the road, 
and it takes but little to bring some 
overpowering mass of rocky débris 
hurtling downwards into the valley. 

We slipped through the Great 
Winter Gallery of the Simplon Pass 
where light is admitted through win- 
dows in the rock, and then we en- 
tered the somewhat similar passage 
of the Kaltwasser where the waters 
of the glacier pour over the roof in 
one tumultuous deafening roar. A 
torrent of foaming, limpid, splash- 
ing water dashes into the rock-bound 
gorge, and you drive beneath along 
a perilously skiddy road where your 
face, dried and burnt by the scorch- 
ing sun, is perhaps refreshed by some 
icy drops of leaking glacial waters. 

On again, skirting round the side 
of the mountains, down a somewhat 
steep incline, we entered a region 
where vegetation became more abun- 
dant and slipping through the sunlit 
streets of Eggen, drew up in Berisal 
for tea. It is a dear little place in the 
midst of the mountains, where the 
road makes vast serpentine curves, 
brown-roofed chalets cling to the 
grassy slopes of the hills, while the 
jagged peaks, which tower like giants 
into the blue sky above, are clad for 
the greater part of the way up with a 
clinging belt of firs. 

Slowly we slid away from that en- 
chanted spot, down and down, and 
down. Across the Pont Napoleon, 
into a thickly wooded slope, and then 
down into the Rhone Valley and 
Brigue. 
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Far, far below us, buried in the 
depths of the valley and built on the 
banks of that river which we knew 
must be the Rhone, we could see a 
little tower of roofs, roofs which 
were flashing and glittering in the 
summer sunlight and which bore in 
their midst three great cupola-topped 
towers only overshadowed by the ad- 
jacent mountains. it was the palace 
of Kaspar Stockalper, the King of 
the Simplon, who, having made a 
huge fortune by trading over the 
Pass during the seventeenth century, 
built that chateau—the largest private 
house in Switzerland even unto this 
day—wherein to end his years in 
peace. But the people of the Valais 
were jealous of his wealth, declaring 
it to have been unlawfully gained, 
and in 1678 the old merchant-prince 
had to fly for his life into Italy 
never again to set his eyes on the 
home he had loved so well. While 
now, so do things change in the in- 
evitable passing of time, that beauti- 
ful chateau with its outside gallery 
and old courtyard arcade, is the 
abode of the Simplon railway 
officials. 

Slowly we slipped down into the 
streets of Brigue, halting at the Gen- 
darmerie to deliver up our permit to 
a man who waved to us to stop from 
an upper window, and then descended 
to possess himself of that important 
document and see that it was quite in 
order. But in Brigue itself—per- 
haps the dirtiest town in Switzerland 
—we tarried but a little while. A 
short fast spin down the dusty Rhone 
valley to Visp, where we left our car 
in a convenient garage, and we dined 
that night in the little mountain vil- 
lage of Zermatt beneath the shadow 
of the great Matterhorn itself. 
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The Science of Blanking 


BY 


DISCIPLE.” 


ILL anyone who is at all dis- 
V V concerted by the word ‘* blank- 


ing,’’ kindly take notice that it has 
nothing whatever to do with unprint- 
able language. For want of a better 
word, ‘‘ blanking ’’ is used in a sense 
of perfectly innocent and parliamen- 
tary politeness. 

For present purposes blanking is a 
coined word, for which no respectable 
dictionary apears to provide evidence 
of justification. It is a fairly modern 
word that is more or less understood, 


at all events often used, by shooting - 


men, and very freely indeed by 


keepers who cannot be accused of 


poetic licence. Whether keepers or 
or their employers invented the word 
is not known. It was probably the 
result of their collaboration; at any 
rate a few of both possess so excellent 
a knowledge of blanking that they 
seldom miss a chance to make good 
use of it. 

Blanking can be made use of both 
in field and covert shooting, and the 
knowledge of when and how to blank 
is indispensable to the man who 
would win honours in the strategy of 
shooting. Knowledge of this kind is 
‘commonly alluded to as a gift, but 
surely this is rather an envious de- 
scription, as is the case with other so- 
called gifts. Be this as it may, no 
one is entitled to consider himself a 
really first-rate director of shooting 
operations unless he has a thoroughly 
sound knowledge of blanking. A 
little knowledge of this accomplish- 
ment is perhaps worse than none at 
all. 


There is fortunately nothing spec- 
tacular in the practical performance 
of a piece of blanking, and so there is 
no temptation to indulge in it merely 
for the sake of showing off. Very sel- 
dom indeed do you hear the guns of a 
shooting party exclaim joyfully when 
the director of operations suggests a 
little interlude of blanking; if they 
don’t intimate their disapproval in 
words, their countenances become 
temporarily doleful. If the average 
inexperienced team of guns voted on 
a question of blanking, they would be 
almost unanimously against it every 
time. They know, or are given to 
understand, that blanking means beat- 
ing without any guns, at it were, in 
immediate support. If you admit 
the possibility of there being some- 
thing in the beat to be blanked, they 
seem quite depressed at the idea of 
their not being at hand to have a shot 
at it. If you tell them there will be 
nothing, they won’t believe you. It 
must add a good deal to the pleasure 
of a day’s shooting when the guns 
have confidence in the person who is 
managing director of the proceedings. 

Though to the inexperienced spec- 
tator blanking may excusably seem 
waste of time, one of its incidental ad- 
vantages is that it saves time. The 
best way of saving time out shooting 
is not to waste it. If you do not feel 
disposed to believe that one of the 
benefits of blanking is that it saves 
time, and also saves it to additional 
advantage, pull out your watch and 
note how long it takes to do two beats 
without blanking. Then blank one 
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of these same two beats into the other, 
and compare the difference in the two 
totals of time. It should thus be evi- 
dent that blanking may be made use 
of simply and solely to save time; for 
instance, when making up for lost 
time, owing to unforeseen delays, is 
the only hope of preventing the ar- 
rangements for the day being  seri- 
ously interfered with. 

Towards the end of the season 
blanking will be found conspicuously 
useful in making these latter days en- 
joyably successful. Game of all sorts 
is getting scarce. Its wildness has in- 
creased; its cunning and perversity 
have reached their highest degree. It 
is no longer so easy as it was either to 
find what game there is or to induce 
it to give the guns a chance. 

All hen pheasants will be wisely 
spared. The cocks seem to know that 
they alone are to provide the victims. 
It is certain that those that have sur- 
vived the risks of previous shoots will 


do their very best to escape again. N92 _ 


ordinary methods of attack can be 
relied upon to round up _ these 
seasoned survivors in adequate num- 
bers. The ‘* element of surprise ’’ of 
some sort is needed to counter their 
elusiveness. Their chief trust is in 
the power of their legs. The first tap 
of a beater’s stick or a distant shot 
will set them off, full-speed ahead, and 
on they will go till they meet with 
a check, or gain some refuge they re- 
gard as safe. By blanking one or 
more of the usual beats of a wood into 
one chosen for a flushing-place, the 
‘** old ’’ cocks are so surprised at find- 
ing an apparently unblocked way of 
escape that they hurry on and concen- 
trate in the area covered by the 
patient guns. A simultaneous blank- 
ing of two more or less parallel beats 
into a third beat is likely to be more 
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effective than blanking the two sepa- 
rately. 

In the case of two fairly adjacent 
woods, it should be more profitable to 
blank one into the other than to shoot 
one and then the other. To give the 
guns some active form of occupation, 
while the first wood is being blanked, 
some may be posted on its flanks and 
others in line with the blanking 
beaters, as rides permit. Perhaps 
some of those cunning old warrior 
cocks will then try the breaking out or 
breaking back trick once too often. If 
your forces of guns, beaters, and stops 
be too small for covert shooting tactics 
proper, the most bag-filling plan is for 
all to combine in driving the birds 
ahead, out of the covert, and into 
hedges and so forth, where they may 
be conveniently fallen upon and slain. 

One of the radical points in favour 
of blanking as a means of improving 
the strategy of beating is that it en- . 
ables game to be sent much more 
readily from one beat into another 
than is the case when the way is 
barred at intervals by guns. You 
may often get game out of one beat 
into another, in which for various 
reasons it is specially desirable to have 
it, by blanking and only by blanking. 
There are occasions when even ground 
game may be blanked to good pur- 
pose. Suppose a beat of covert is so 
situated by reason of boundaries, out- 
sides, or something or other which 
gives no alternative to taking it dead 
against the wind. It is not so well 
known as it ought to be that ground 
game will not go to guns well against 
the wind. Is it not worth while to 
blank such an upward beat into the 
next and then bring that back down- 
wind? Again, should there be a con- 
siderable quantity of ground game in 
a beat so extra thick that the guns can- 
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not see to shoot for more than a few 
yards just near them, and possibly not 
even so much as that, why not blank 
that hopelessly thick beat into a part 
where there is some prospect of effec- 
tive shooting ? 

In partridge driving there is a great 
deal of scope for blanking, though it 
is blanking of the most difficult kind, 
since an apparently trivial mistake on 
the part of a single individual may 
ruin the main object of the manoeuvre. 
It cannot be too well understood that 
to carry out blanking movements in 
the course of partridge driving is 
sometimes exceedingly ticklish 
business compared to blanking for 
covert shooting purposes. The reason 
is, partly, that partridges, unlike 


pheasants, are not content to run pro- 
vided they are not too closely pressed. 
Partridges are up and off on the spur 
of any moment, and then if everything 


-is not just right they are very soon 
gone. They go wrong quite often 
enough when everything is right, so 
you cannot afford to allow them the 
slightest preventable encouragement. 
You do not know when or where part- 
ridges will rise. 

The simplest form of blanking as 
applied to partridge driving consists 
of the whole gang of drivers blanking 
one drive into another that is parallel 
to it, and then falling back and bring- 
ing the second at right angles to the 
direction of their blanking. Apart 
from the other benefits of blanking, 
this simple and presumably fool-proof 
form will often solve by compromise 
the awkward problem of two immedi- 
ately adjacent parallel drives in suc- 
cession. It is sometimes expedient to 
use the above form of blanking by a 
simultaneous advance of the drivers 
temporarily in two divisions. It may 
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be advisable that the flank division 
should make their advance before the 
rest move from their line-out at the 
back-end of the drive proper. An ex- 
ceedingly reliable man is required at 
the angle between the two divisions, 
so that he may keep an eye on both. 
This blanking should be quite as 
simple as it sounds. It is not extra- 
ordinarily difficult to blank in on two ° 
flanks at the same time, particularly 
if you can see each man of all your 
driving divisions the whole time. 

There is one thing you cannot be 
too careful about, and that is the risk 
of one division advancing across the 
direction of another. The only secu- 
rity against such a blunder, where 
hedges and other obstacles may cause 
each division of the drivers to be out 
of sight of the other, is to have some- 
one absolutely proof against avoidable 
mistakes with each lot. To tell ordin- 
ary beaters, even individually, to do 
or not to do the simplest single thing 
is often worse than pure waste of 
breath. Some have an amazing 
genius for doing the very opposite of 
what they have just been told. 

All through this season of drought 
and bare fields which have merely 
changed from one form of bareness to 
another, blanking has been exception- 
ally helpful in driving partridges. 
And now, what with the same cover- 
less state of the fields, and fallow after 
fallow in place of shaven stubble, 
those who have more birds yet to kill 
may reap the reward of generous and 
judicious blanking. <A _ well-judged 
piece of blanking would often not only 
save a drive from being blank, but 
maybe turn it into a good one. The 
man who would qualify as an expert 
driver of partridges should not ignore 
the theory and practice of blanking. 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. 


AST month we discussed the two- 

year-olds of the past season who 
will now with the dawn of January 
become three-year olds, the conclusion 
reached being that so far as was ascer- 
tainable up to the present, for early 
impressions may: be incorrect, they 
must be considered below the average, 
though Golden Corn is admittedly 
brilliant, it remaining to be seen how- 
ever whether she will be able next year 
to last over more than a few furlongs. 
Possibly those who doubt may be 
doing the filly injustice : the suspicion 
exists. As regards the three-year-olds 


of 1921 I think it will be correct to say 
that they were more highly esteemed 


in the autumn than they had been in 
the spring. When attention is paid 
to the classic races the prospects of the 
winner of the Middle Park Plate are 
naturally examined. In 1920 Monarch 
had beaten Humorist a neck; but it 
was maintained by a majority of those 
who watched the race, to judge by 
what one heard and read, that the re- 
sult had been dependent on the start, 
that if instead of Monarch “ striking 
the ground,”’ as the phrase runs, and 
securing an advantage whilst Humo- 
rist dwelt, the result would have been 
different, Humorist would have won. 

It had at one time seemed more than 
doubtful whether the Thousands would 
be run. In consequence of the Coal 
Strike the Craven Meeting was one of 
several which had to be abandoned; 
but representations were made to the 
Government that to allow the New- 
market classics to lapse would be a 
serious matter, and one afternoon’s 


Breck. 


T. WATSON. 


racing was permitted, both Thousands 
and five other events making up the 
card. 

Before the end of April it had come 
to be accepted as more than probable 
that Monarch would fail to stay the 
Rowley Mile, though as a son of 
Tracery he was bred to do so. For 
the Two Thousand Guineas Humorist 
was favourite at 3 to 1, next to him 
coming Granely at 5 to 1, and Monarch 
had so few supporters that I was sur- 
prised to find him returned at as little 
as 7 to 1. After them came Alan 
He had beaten Monarch giv- 
ing him 3 lb. in the Chesterfield 
Stakes, the odds of 100 to 8 on offer 
against Alan Breck for the Two 
Thousand being explained by the 
knowledge that he was_ backward. 
There were two starters from Manton, 
Mr. Joseph Watson’s Lemonora at 14 
to 1 and Lord Astor’s Craig-an-Eran 
at 100 to 6, neither really believed to 
have much chance. <A friend in the 
stable told me that merely because they 
were Manton horses he ‘“‘ was having 
a very little both ways,’ and when they 
finished first and second, Craig-an- 
Eran beating Lemonora by three parts 
of a length, the idea that the field was 
moderate seemed to be confirmed. It 
was held that if Alec Taylor did not 
anticipate the success of either of his 
charges, and had moreover little pref- 
erence for either, this in a season 
when the opposition could not be 
deemed anything like strong the field 
must be of very small account. 
Humorist was third, three-quarters of 
a length behind Lemonora, Alan 
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Breck fourth, and it became obvious 
that he must have a distinct chance for 
the Derby, as the Newmarket race with 
a full month’s work to follow would 
bring him on many pounds—there was 
far more room for improvement in him 
than in any of the others who were 
prominent. As for Granely he turned 
out a complete failure, and that he 
should have been so prominent in the 
betting for the Two Thousand shows 
the extent to which he had deceived 
his friends. 

As the Derby approached Alan 
Breck increased in favour. Craig-an- 
Eran’s performance naturally gained 
friends for him, and as almost always 
happens when two horses are engaged 
in the same stable a minority persuaded 
themselves that the apparent worse was 
likely to turn out the better, Lemonora 
consequently receiving support. But 
the concensus of opinion was on behalf 


of Leighton. He had won all the four 
races for which he had started as a two- 
year-old and had won them in the 
easiest fashion, beating little, it was 
freely admitted, but belief in him wes 
not based on what he had done in pub- 


lic. At home he had convinced his 
trainer, Mr. Cottrill, that he was a 
really good colt. The race immedi- 
ately before the Derby was_ the 
Stewards’ Handicap, one of the 
starters for which was a stable com- 
panion of Leighton named Volunteer. 
**T shall win this race,’’ Mr. Cottrill 
remarked to me. ‘ I don’t say I ‘ ex- 
pect to win’ it, or that I ‘ think I’m 
going to do so.’ I shall win!’’ The 
prophecy was correct. Volunteer won 
easily from the King’s Perfect Knight, 
one of the many occasions on which 
second place was filled by His 
Majesty’s horses. Volunteer had been 
in home gallops with Leighton, and 
their trainer declared that no weight 
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he could put on their backs would 
bring them anything like together. 
On the eve of the Derby Alan Breck 
met with a slight accident, not very 
serious but sufficiently grave to affect 
his prospects; indeed there were for a 
time doubts as to whether it would be 
possible to get him to the post. 
Eventually he ran, but he had faded 
out in the market, and had the race 
been anything except a Derby it may 
be suspected that he would not have 
been started. As it was he ran respect- 
ably, finishing fourth; but nothing 
has been seen of him since. Leighton 
was favourite at 7 to 2, Craig-an-Eran 
next to him at 5 to 1, Humorist at 6 to 
1, Lemonora 8 to 1. Leighton ran 
well, very well indeed until after 
rounding Tattenham Corner, when he 
demonstrated that a mile and a half 
was too far for him. The finish was 
between Humorist and Craig-an-Eran, 
and as Donoghue was on Humorist 
and beat Brennan on the winner of the 
Two Thousand by a neck, the result 
was attributed to superior jockeyship. 
This may bea correct view. Donoghue 
certainly rode a magnificent race. At 
the same time I did not see anything 
in the performance of Brennan to call 
for adverse criticism. LLemonora, who 
had been, as noted, three parts of a 
length behind Lord Astor’s colt in the 
Two Thousand, was now three lengths 
behind him. Alan Breck has already 
been mentioned; he finished just in 
front of Leighton. An Irish contin- 
gent had been proclaiming the invinci- 
bility of Pucka Sahib, who showed that 
he was altogether outclassed. Granely 
hung back when the flag fell, but his 
having started at 33 to 1 shows how 
little was hoped of him. Of those 
who have not been mentioned [J antici- 
pate it will turn out that Westward 
Ho! is far the best. He was very 
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short of work, and I am convinced will 
do vastly better as a four-year-old, if 
all goes well with him, than he has 
done as a three. 

The events of Ascot must be noted 
as they bear so directly on the 
‘“class’’ of the season. Leighton 
ran in the first race, the Trial Stakes, 
over the mile Hunt Cup Course, 
and as the distance was supposed 
precisely to suit him his admirers 
were super-confident. They vainly 
sought for an _ acceptable excuse 
when Plymstock beat him a head. She 
was in receipt of 23lb., but it was felt 
that he ought to have been able to give 
her more weight than this. As it 
happened all the six starters for the 
Gold Vase were three-year-olds, and 
Tishy, who was to make much stir in 
the autumn, lost it by a short head to 
Copyright. These runners were how- 


ever distinctly second class, nor is 


there much to be said for the Ascot 
Derby field in which Nippon beat His 
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Majesty’s Will Somers. Monarch 
was still believed to be a great horse 
over a short distance, and his admirers 
considered it impossible that he should 
be beaten for the 5-furlong Fern Hill 
Stakes as he was, at even weights, 
by Vencedor; but next day he showed 
vast improvement by winning the 
Rous Memorial from Diadem, on 
whom odds of 11 to 4 were laid. As 
to this however we did not see any- 
thing like the real Diadem. 

No three-year-old ran for the Gold 
Cup, but half the runners for the 
Hardwicke Stakes were of this age and 
three of them filled the first three 
places. Franklin, a good colt at his 
best, at which he is not always seen, 
giving Milenko, who was to make his 
mark later, 12 lb. and a length and a 
half beating. The three-year-olds 
gained little glorv from the Eclipse 
Stakes, that is to say in the matter 
of shining by comparison with their 
seniors as of the five starters only one, 
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the moderate Braishfield, was older, 
and Craig-an-Eran with odds of 7 to 2 
on him beat the four-vear-old at his 
leisure, in moreover singularly con- 
vincing stvle. They galloped together 
side by side for some two hundred 
yards, but when Bullock gave Lord 
Astor’s colt a hint to go to the front the 
race was over in three strides. 

That Craig-an-Eran could be beaten 
for the Leger seemed altogether out of 
the question. Increasingly long odds 
were laid on him till at the finish some 
bookmakers declined to bet, 4 to 1 on 
being the price at which he is returned. 
After him Westward Ho! was sup- 
posed to have the best chance—such as 
it was, practically no chance at all. 
It should have been recorded that at 
Ascot, while quietly cantering, Humo- 
rist had broken a blood vessel, and he 
died shortly afterwards from a recur- 
rence of the mischief. His owner’s 


Thunderer was sent to make such effort 
as a substitute as he could, not having 
been out previously all the season. 
Little more than a furlong from home 


at Doncaster Craig-an-Eran_ with 
Westward Ho! by his side, Franklin 
and the apparently hopeless outsider 
Polemarch close to him, were gallop- 
ing almost in line, and it was imagined 
that Craig-an-Eran could come away 
and win whenever his jockey pleased. 
When asked for an effort, however, the 
Two Thousand winner, the colt who it 
was declared by so many “ ought to 
have won’’ the Derby, could do 
nothing. He had fairly run himself 
out and was utterly unable to improve 
his pace. He and Westward Ho! 
also dreadfully tired, seemed to be 
leaning against each other, and it was 
the outsider Polemarch, who had been 
on offer at 50 to 1, that came out with 
a reserve of speed and stamina, fol- 
lowed by Franklin vainly striving to 
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get on terms, Polemarch winning by 
a length and a half with Westward 
Ho! three lengths behind the second, 
in front of the ‘‘certainty’’ Craig-an- 
Eran. Neither Polemarch, Westward 
Ho! nor Craig-an-Eran has been seen 
since Doncaster, and it consequently 
remains for them to confirm or contra- 
dict the Leger running next year. No 
explanation has been suggested for 
Craig-an-Eran’s complete failure. It 
is deemed incredible that Alec Taylor 
of all men could have convinced him- 
self that Craig-an-Eran would stay the 
course when in fact the colt was utterly 
incapable of doing so, and there are 
few who do not believe that the Manton 
trainer’s judgment will be amply vin- 
dicated. I must confess to inability to 
believe that Alec Taylor could be so 
far astray as the result of the Leger 
seems to suggest. 

As it happened the only three-year- 
old who ran in the Cesarewitch was. 
Tishy, and she in the opinion of her 
owner Sir Abe Bailey, and presumably 
of her trainer Reginald Day, could by 
no possibility be beaten. So far as 
she was concerned the race was an utter 
fiasco, as she crawled in a furlong 
behind the last but one, and though 
she has done a little better in subse- 
quent attempts she has accomplished 
nothing that comes near to explaining 
her owner’s belief in her. In the 
Cambridgeshire however Milenko did 
something to rehabilitate the character 
of the three-year-olds, and Leighton 
did still more, for burdened with 8 st. 
5 lb. he was only beaten a short head 
by Milenko, the winner in receipt of 
18 lb. The three-year-old Franklin 
was moreover third, beaten half a 
length, in receipt of 5 Ib. from Leigh- 
ton, and another three-year-old Blue 
Lady was fourth with 7 st. 10 Ib. 

So far I have been confining myself 
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to the colts. In the spring an idea 
prevailed that whilst these colts were 
an indifferent lot the three-year-old 
fillies were considerably behind them. 
Certainly so far as one could ascertain 
little was thought of the runners for 
the One Thousand. Lord Durham’s 
Barrulet was favourite and at a short 
price. She ran badly, and to the 
amazement of Mr. Walter Raphael his 
Bettina, a 33 to 1 outsider absolutely 
unmentioned in the betting, credited 
her owner with the handsome stake of 
£8,200 by beating Petrea a length and 
ahalf. Mr. Walter Raphael had little 
hope that Bettina would stay more 
than about half the distance. In the 


Oaks three of the Manton fillies ran, 
Pompadour, who had been third for the 
One Thousand, Long Suit, who had 
won a race at Manchester, and Love- 
in-Idleness, the last named a charming 
filly who won easily and has since 


proved herself a good mare by winning 
four of the six races in which she has 
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taken part—or to speak by the card 
three races, as for one she walked over. 
She appears to stay moreover, for one 
of her successes was in the Park Hill 
Stakes at Doncaster run over the Leger 
course, not very many yards short of 
two miles. Unfortunately she was not 
engaged in the Leger. Had she run 
for it she would not have lacked 
adherents. 

As a two-year-old Pharmacie had 
started eight times without a failure. 
It should not be said that she has com- 
pletely lost her form; she ran well for 
a five furlong race at Hurst Park, 
being beaten only a head by a filly to 
whom she was giving 17 lb., she 
having also been baulked at a critical 
moment; but she won nothing during 
the season. Neither did Oxendon 
entirely lose her form, as with heavy 
weights on her back she was always 
prominent. She also failed to win a 
race however. At the end of 1920 
Romana was placed in the Free Handi- 
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cap only 4 lb. behind Pharmacie. Her 
form had disappeared, and she finished 
unplaced for the only two races in 
which she took part. This loss of form 
often happens in the case of fillies. 
Polly Flinders again, the daughter of 
Polymelus and Pretty Polly, failed to 
gain a place throughout the season. 
It was given to Lemonora, passing 
over to France, to pick up the skein of 
success in the Grand Prix which 
Comrade had recovered twelve months 
previously, following on the victory of 
Galloper Light in 1919. In the early 
days of the Grand, Prix English horses 
were continually successful. When 
the race was started in 1863 it was won 
by an English colt, The Ranger. 
Gladiateur must be considered more 
English than French. He won in 1865, 
the Duke of Beaufort’s Ceylon in 1866, 
Lord Hastings’s The Earl in 1868. In 
1871 the race lapsed, owing to the war, 
but Mr. Savile won again with his 
Derby winner Cremorne in 1872, Trent 
in 1874, another Derby winner Kisber 
in 1876, Prince Soltykoff’s Thurio in 
1878, Robert the Devil in 1880, Fox- 
hall in 1881, Bruce, who had started 
favourite for the Derby, in 1882, Para- 
dox, beaten a head at Epsom, in 1885, 
Minting in 1886. After this it was not 
until twenty years later that an English 
horse was victorious, Major Eustace 
Loder’s Spearmint, and then again no 
English horse won until Galloper Light 
did so. Lemonora beat sixteen oppon- 
ents, including the best of the French 
three-year-olds, one of whom, Ksar, is 
Stated to be a really good animal, 
though here he was unplaced ; so far as 
English Turf Guides go that having 
been his only defeat, though it is pos- 
sible that some of his races are omitted. 
I do not know how this may be. 
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Lemonora was followed home at an 
interval of three parts of a length by 
Fléchois, who subsequently twice met 
Ksar, the latter winning by three 
lengths in the Prix de l’Arc de 
Triomphe. 

The Grand Prix was the richest stake 
on record if the Guide which gives it 
as £16,000 in correct ; the Prix de |’ Arc 
de Triomphe was worth £12,000 and 
was made interesting by the fact that 
four English horses figured in a field 
of twelve, Square Measure was third, 
Torelore, Pomme de Terre and Blue 
Dun unplaced. Square Measure his 
owner tells me was not at his best, was 
suffering indeed from a temporary ail- 
ment, which affected him also a week 
later when he tried for the Prix du 
Conseil Municipal. Almost the only 
French horse who has run in England 
this year is Juveigneur, who came over 
to contest the Ascot Cup, a race from 
which.some French competitor is sel- 
dom absent. Eight went to the post, 
an unusually large field, and the per- 
formances of the jockeys generally was 
So much bumping and 
boring is seldom seen in a race of any 
description, and -in this special event 
is specially deplorable. Juveigneur 
finished third to Periosteum and 
Happy Man, but was disqualified. 
This was the more regrettable as not 
many years ago, in 1907, Eider, who 
dead-heated with The White Knight, 
was also disqualified. French sports- 
men however are not in the least likely 
to attribute these disqualifications to 
prejudice or unfairness. 

I take it that we did not see Craig- 
an-Eran at anything like his best at 
Doncaster, whatever may have been 
the reason, and that he should rank 
first of the three-year-olds of 1921 
over a mile and a half and more. 
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HE value of the Olympic Games 
as a medium for the furtherance of 
an International sporting spirit, and 
the development of inter-racial comity, 
is a much debated question. At Ant- 
werp last year in many of the events 
there was evidence of a win, tie, or 
wrangle spirit among some of the 
teams and competitors which was much 
to be regretted, and even in the realm 
of fencing, a sport above all others 
imbued with century-old traditions of 
courtesy, such a spirit was not entirely 
absent. A well-known writer in his 
‘* Impressions of the Olympiad ”’ used 
these words when reviewing the visit of 
the British fencing team to Antwerp. 

‘It is an ironic fact that those 
Games which have for their ideal the 
promotion of a sportmanship univer- 
sally produce a reflex result, and this 
year’s event can hardly be called an 
exception to the rule. By skilful 
navigation we avoided the Charybdis 
of discord only to be drawn into the 
Scylla of discontent.” 

Out of evil sometimes springs up 
good, and on this occasion it certainly 
did so. Another team, like our own, 
had found the navigation near Cha- 
rybdis exceedingly difficult, and had 
steered a course similar to ours, avoid- 
ing the whirlpool of over keen inter- 
national rivalry. The rapprochement 
between the British and American 
fencers grew closer with each pool and 
each individual encounter, and before 
the Olympic games were ended a 
cordial camaraderie had been estab- 
lished between the representatives of 
the two Anglo-Saxon nations. It was 
at this psychological moment that 
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BY 
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Lieutenant Colonel Henry Breckin- 
ridge, Captain of the American teain, 
put forward a scheme which he had 
long had in mind, a projected Inter- 
national contest with the arme 
blanche between Great Britain and 
the United States of America. The 
idea met with an enthusiastic reception 
on both sides, possible difficulties were 
brushed aside with true American 
generosity and rapidity, and in an 
extraordinarily short space of time, 
preliminaries were arranged. It was 
not long before details were settled 
between the British Fencing Authori- 
ties and the Amateur Fencers’ League 
of the United States, on whose part 
Colonel Breckinridge and Major 
Honeycutt have worked with unflagg- 
ing enthusiasm ; and as a result a team 
of British fencers sailed for America 
on November 5 to take part in the first 
of what is hoped may be a long series 
of British - American international 
fencing contests. 

It must be remarked at once, that 
seldom, if ever, in the history of Inter- 
national sport, has any competition 
been inaugurated under such generous 
conditions as those now offered by pro- 
spective adversaries. A _ perpetual 
trophy has been provided by the 
Amateur Fencers’ League of the United 
States for competition, and all mem- 
bers of the British team are guests of 
that body from the moment of their 
landing in New York until their depar- 
ture. International matches will take 
place alternately in America and Great 
Britain every four years, so that 
although the Cup was won this year by 
the American team, they will have to 
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journey to these shores in 1925 in order 
to retain the right of possession. This 
is as it should be, for a visiting team 
can very rarely be at full strength, and 
perpetual challenges, such as those for 
the American Cup where advantage 
necessarily lies with the holder, tend to 
become wearisome. 

The British team, captained by the 
popular Director of Physical Training 
to the British Army, Colonel R. B. 
Campbell, D.S.O., was undoubtedly a 
very strong one, and consisted, up to 
the eve of departure, in addition to the 
captain of the team, of Lieutenant 
Colonel A. Ridley-Martin, O.B.E., 
Major F. H. S. Huntingdon, O.B.E., 
Major R. M. P. Willoughby, Major 
W. K. Garnier, Major R. Frater, 
Lieutenant C. A. Kershaw, R.N., 
Captain W. Hammond, Captain T. H. 
Wand Tetley, Mr. J. P. Blake, Mr. 
G. M. Burt and Mr. R. E. Cole. Of 


these Captain Hammond is the present 
holder of the Amateur Sabre Cham- 
pionship, and Major Huntingdon of 


the Amateur Epée Championship, 
while Colonel Ridley-Martin, Major 
Willoughby, Lieutenant Kershaw and 
Mr. Blake have all at one time or 
another been amateur champions with 
one or other of the three weapons, 
some more than once and with more 
than one weapon. Nine of the twelve 
have represented Great Britain in the 
Olympic games, and of the three who 
have not done so, Major Garnier won 
the Officers’ Sabre Championship at 
the Royal Tournament this vear, Mr. 
Cole the Army Epée Championship at 
the same venue, and Major Frater 
covered himself with glory only a few 
months since by emerging victor in the 
Open Epée Championship at Calais in 
spite of severe opposition on the part of 
many skilled French Epéeistes. As 
was to be expected there were certain 
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disappointments in the formation of 
the team. Ralph Sutton, holder of the 
Amateur Foil Championship was un- 
able to spare the time for a trip across 
the Atlantic, and Messrs. R. M. Mont- 
gomerie, P. Doyne, E. Seligman and 
A. H. Corble, whose inclusion would 
have strengthened the side consider- 
ably, had to abandon the idea for the 
same reason. Such are the disadvan- 
tages under which a visiting team must 
always rest. 

While all are fine fencers, some 
names are even better known in other 
fields of sport. Colonel Campbell held 
the Middle-weight Boxing Champion- 
ship of the Army and Navy from 1905 
to 1908, and is as proficient with the 
bayonet as with the sabre. Major 
Huntingdon is to-day the Services’ 
Heavy-weight Boxing Champion, and 
won the Services’ Middle-weight 
Championship in 1912 and _ 1920. 
Lieutenant Kershaw is a _ double 
International, at fencing and Rugby 
football, and all lovers of the latter 
game have watched with delight 
his clever work as scrum half for 
the United Services and England. 
Unfortunately only a day or two 
before the sailing of the team Major 
Huntingdon was recalled to his 
regiment, and was unable to make the 
trip. The absence of this fine fencer 
made a great difference to the strength 
of the side. 

Our prospects of victory were widely 
criticised. It must be confessed that at 
the Olympic Games at Antwerp last 
year British fencers did not meet with 
a large measure of success. With the 
foil they reached the final pool by vic- 
tories over Belgium and Czecho- 
Slovakia, but were there defeated by 
Italy, France and the United States. 
In the épée team matches our represen- 
tatives just failed to secure a place in 
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the final pool, America ousting them 
from that position by a single hit, 8-7, 
after we had led at one time by 6 hits 
to 2. The sabre team matches were 
fought in one round, and aftera brilliant 
victory against Czecho-Slovakia, who 
at Stockholm in 1912 had carried all 
before them, Great Britain succumbed 
in turn to Holland, Denmark, U.S.A. 
and France. 

This is not very satisfactory reading, 
but it may be noted that though beaten 
by America with all three weapons the 
margin of hits in their favour was very 
small, only one hit dividing the two 
teams in the épée match and two in the 
sabre match. Further than this we 
learned a great lesson from the varying 
styles of our different opponents at 
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Antwerp. At the conclusion of the 
Olympic games it was freely observed 
that our fencing play was if anything 
too classical, and that we should have 
been more successful had we employed 
what many of our opponents term 
‘* duelling tactics of the terrain.’’ An 
experienced fencer who witnessed all 
these matches preferred another name 
for these methods. He styled them 
competitive ruses de guerre,’’ and 
there is no doubt that the unorthodoxy 
of many of our opponents militated 
very strongly against the success of 
the more polished and classical style of 
the British representatives. Since 
then considerable attention has been 
paid in our various salles d’armes as 
to the correct means of meeting un- 
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orthodox methods, while retaining 
academical style and classical sword 
play ; and our fencers are far stronger 
in this respect than they were in 1920. 
There were other reasons which con- 
tributed to our débacle. The sudden 
decision of the Federation Internation- 
ale d’Escrime to enlarge the foil play 
target and include the upper part of the 
fencer’s arm from shoulder to elbow 
came as a most disturbing blow to our 
foil fencers, while the extraordinary 
length of the piste in the sabre matches, 
which gave a contestant 15 metres in 
which to retreat, militated strongly 
against our sabreurs. The latter found 
themselves faced with the dishearten- 
ing task of hunting opponents who 
preferred sauve qui peut methods com- 
bined with an occasional ‘‘ stop cut”’ 
at arm up to the more usual method of 
parry and riposte. 

No opportunities were neglected to 


develop the innate possibilities of our 


representatives. Practice was in full 
swing for several weeks both at the 
London Fencing Club and at Bert- 
rands’ Salle d’Armes, ta, Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, the Head- 
quarters of the Sabre Club. At the 
latter venue Professor Fred MacPher- 
son, the trainer of the team, was always 
ready with advice, precept and ex- 
ample, while Professors Bertrand, pere 
et fils, and Signor Delzi devoted much 
time and attention towards the further- 
ance of skill and eradication of error. 
Weekly matches, culminating in one 
with all weapons on November 3 
against the ‘‘ Rest of England,’’ kept 
alive the spirit of competition and broke 
the monotony of incessant practice. 
The result of this match was some- 
what disheartening, except in so far as 
it showed that England had many 
very fine fencers who were not mem- 
bers of the team. The Rest, very 
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strongly represented, drew the épée 
match, and won both with the foil and 
sabre with the greatest ease. Colonel 
Campbell, however, regarded this 
match rather as a try out of the less- 
experienced members of his team than 
as a test match, and with no one of the 
three weapons did he put his strongest 
fencers on to the terrain. 

Captain Hammond did not appear 
in the sabre match, nor Mr. Blake nor 
Major Frater with the épée. With the 
foil, however, it appeared that the 
chosen team was weaker than with the 
other two weapons, and this weakness, 
unfortunately, was made manifest, 
when we came to grips with our 
opponents. The foil match was the 
first to be decided, and resulted in a win. 
for the American team by 11 victories 
to 5. We won the épée match, fought 
two days later, by 8 victories to 6; but 
as it had been decided that the result of 
the series of matches should depend on 
the total number of victories in all three 
events, and not on events themselves, 
our team entered on the final match, 
which was held in New York, with a 
balance of four victories against them— 
17 to 13. The sabre match was a 
splendid struggle, and resulted in a tie, 
at eight victories all, but by reason of 
their overwhelming triumph with the 
foil, the Americans won the contest by 
25 victories to 21, and thus secured the 
right to hold the Thompson trophy 
until 1925. 

Fencing matches between England 
and France and England and Belgium 
have always been marked by the most 
delightful spirit of camaraderie, but 
the contest with America just con- 
cluded surpassed all previous inter- 
national matches in respect. 
Nothing could have been more calcu- 
lated to foster true friendship between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. 


Directors of sporting publications are 
asked to express an opinion as to whether 
football is a suitable game for women. If 
a woman who has just been playing could 
see herself, dilapidated, dishevelled, per- 
spiring, the answer would be obvious to 
her. If she cannot herself realise what 
she looks like she can take note of the 
appearance of her sisters; but probably 
she succeeds in flattering herself that she 
cannot possibly look as shocking as they 
do. Appearance, however, is by no means 
the most important consideration. Sur- 
geons of eminence state that the accidents 
which are well nigh inevitable are more 
than likely to leave the most distressing 
effects upon women who may be injured 
in the course of the game. It is under- 
stood that at the present time an unusually 
large number of male footballers are in 
hospital, and there is no reason why female 
footballers should be more fortunate. 


* * * * 


A friend and contributor, Sir George 
Noble, kindly writes as follows : ‘‘ This is 
a pretty story, even if one does not give 
the dog credit for the human affection that 
would appear on the surface. A poor little 
Dachs bitch which had been long seriously 
ill entertained a great friendship for a dog 
of mine. The poor little lady died the 
other night; was found next morning 
and placed under some sacking pre- 
paratory to being sent off to a crema- 
torium. My dog was shortly afterwards 
found to be missing, and on search being 
made it was discovered curled up beside 
the body of his friend. Was it simply a 
coincidence or does it point to something 
really deeper?” We should be disposed to 
declare for the ‘‘ human affection” of 
which Sir George speaks. 


* * * * 


Lovers of the thoroughbred horse will 
have observed with much satisfaction that 


fears of a ‘‘ slump” at the Newmarket 
December sales have proved groundless. 
It could not be reasonably supposed that 
the boom would continue. Within the 
last year or two, to put it plainly, many 
horses have been sold for much more than 
they were worth. Reaction was bound to 
come, and owners who were sending up 
to these December sales did so in many 
cases with gloomy apprehensions. But 
attractive lots made what may be con- 
sidered their full value. One cannot talk 
of a ‘‘ slump ” when 6,000 guineas are paid 
for a mare and several thousands for other 
lots. For some of the animals offered | 
there was no bid, others failed to fetch; 
their reserves, and not a few were sold for , 
small sums—whether cheaply or not re- 
mains a question. A very large propor- 
tion of these simply met with the fate that 
independent observers might well have; 
anticipated. 


* * * * 


With regard to legislation on the sub- 
ject of betting we can only repeat what has 
been said elsewhere, that those who have 
been clamouring for the licensing of book- 
makers and the introduction of the pari- 
mutuel cannot have realised that such 
legislation, as Lord Jersey pointed out in 
his speech at the Gimcrack Club dinner, 
would inevitably involve Government con- 
trol, which could not fail to have the most 
disastrous effects upon the sport. Surely 
we have officials enough! Above all 
things it is essential that racing should be 
governed by men who understand it, and 
infinite mischief could not fail to result 
from the elevation to authority of those 
who have no knowledge of the subject. _ If 
owners of horses were canvassed it is 
certain that they would strenuously oppose 
the introduction of the machine. 
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Reminiscences of Horse 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NIMROD 


HEN JIM Smith first started 

to carry the Brocklesby horn 
he was handicapped by his horseman- 
ship; he was too often too near his 
hounds. And as a hard-riding hunts- 
man makes a hard-riding field, we, I 
fear, were not giving him and his 
pack the room they should have had. 
Many a time we carried hounds on 
beyond the place where our fox had 
turned, and were all over the line 
when the huntsman wanted to make 
his cast, which generally had to be 
a very wide one before he got into 
touch with his fox again. For Smith 
was a bold and fearless horseman; 
indeed, George Leaf once told me he 
sonsidered him the best in his profes- 
sion. Over-excitement and eagerness 
also militated against him at the be- 
ginning of his career as huntsman, 
and he lost many a fox through lack 
of patience at the crucial moment. 
But he was only a young beginner 
then, and had no experience of hunt- 
ing hounds, though he had graduated 
under two past masters of the science. 
Only practice makes perfect; as he 
gained experience, the sport im- 
proved, and having a natural instinct 
for hound breeding, while profitting 
by the lessons he had learnt under 
Will Dale at Brocklesby and Ben 
Capell, under whom he served at 
Blankney, he built up a pack, both 
good looking and undeniable wor- 
kers, that was a credit to him and 
one of which any huntsman might be 
proud. He knew the value of 
pedigree, because it lay before him 
every day of his service at Brockles- 
by. He knew that the best hounds 
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in the pack came from a line of proved 
workers, and he was wise enough not 
to attempt experiments. It is a deal 
easier to get a bad strain into a pack 
than to get it out again; and I am 
glad to see by the hound lists to-day 
that the Brocklesby pack is bred on 
the same lines as in the past, and is 
of the same blood that has always 
proved so successful. 

Most of his hunting career was 
spent at Brocklesby, not a bad school 
when one remembers that Frank Free- 
man, Bert Downes, Will Freeman, 
Tom Bishopp, Arthur Brackley, Jack 
Bell, Jack Doe, Sam Morgan, junr., 
Bert Povey, Fred Reeves, Will 
Shearman, Frank Morris, and other 
modern huntsmen passed through it. 
He is not a member of the old family 
of Brocklesby Smiths who were once 
tenants on the land, who from 
father to son carried the Brocklesby 
horn for a hundred and fifty years, 
and whose flat-topped gravestones lie 
around the little village church; he 
was born in Brighton Barracks, and 
his father was afterwards Sergeant- 
Major of the Earl of Yarborough’s 
Light Horse, and his first service was 
in Maunsell Richardson’s stables at 
Limber in 1878, where he learnt to 
ride. When the latter transferred his 
hunters to Brocklesby, as he was then 
hunting the dog pack, Smith went 
with them and rode second horse, en- 
tering Lord Yarborough’s service 
later on in 1884, and riding Dale’s 
second horse till 1889, when he be- 
came second whipper-in. The next 
year he went to Blankney, under Ben 
Capell, and a season later was pro- 
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moted first whipper-in, George Leaf 
-being the second. Then, three sea- 
sons later, he returned to Brocklesby 
as Dale’s first lieutenant, and when 
the latter went to Badminton in 1896, 
stepped into his shoes; and when he 
retired this season he had been the 
Brocklesby huntsman for twenty-five 
years. As I have said before, Smith 
was a splendid horseman, and if he 
had decided to remain with the 
steeplechase horses at Limber instead 
of going to Brocklesby with the hun- 
ters, might have made a great name 
as a professional jockey, for he was 
a light-weight and had _ beautiful 
hands. He was very unfortunate with 
his sons, for one was drowned when 
sliding on the lake at Brocklesby as 
a little lad, and another was killed in 
the war. 
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I often had a hunt with the Burton 
when Tommy’? Wilson was Master. 
It was a very good-scenting plough 
country, and his pack showed excel- 
lent sport. They were not remarkable 
for good looks, and were given con- 
siderable liberty in the field; but when 
they once settled down on a fox with 
a serving scent, it was all up with 
him. Mr. Wilson kept two strains in 
the kennel, one of nearly black 
hounds and the other nearly white, 
and they were great fox hunters. He 
was a very bold rider, and the places 
he jumped ‘n cold blood, when mak- 
ing a cast, caused strangers to open 
their eyes. Once when out with the 
Blankney he swam the Fosdyke with 
ice floating on the surface; and when 
hounds recrossed later on he came 
back too. All he said about it after- 
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wards was: ‘It was a bit cold!” 
On another occasion he ran his sink- 
ing fox over the Ancholme river into 
Brocklesby territory, near Thornton 
le Moor. Hounds checked on the 
other side. Wilson had made out 
where his fox, brought down by the 
stream, had landed, but could not 
get his hounds to cast far enough 
down the bank to hit him off. So he 
forced his horse into the water and 
tried to swim across. However, the 
latter became frightened and turned 
back, so Wilson slipped off and swam 
to the other side himself; then quickly 
getting his hounds on the line again, 
followed them as best he could on 
foot. The Old Ancholme, a big, 
muddy drain, claimed a spur; but he 
came across some horses of George 
Marris’s ploughing, one of them 
being an old grey hunter, a roarer, 
so giving the plough-lad half a crown, 


he jumped on his back, and killed his 


fox at South Kelsey. He went up to 
Charlie Dawson’s for a change of 
clothes and a drink, apologising for 
the wet mess he was making in the 
hall while explaining his errand! 

I generally went to the Burton 
Puppy Show each year. Mr. Wilson 
cared nothing for looks and_ bred 
solely for work. He was very good 
to the farmers, and always sent his 
old hunters to them for light work or 
breeding purposes, merely claiming 
the refusal of the offspring. His was 
an historic country, for Lord Monson 
was Master in 1731, and such celebri- 
ties as George Osbaldeston, T. Asshe- 
ton Smith, Sir Richard Sutton, Lord 
Henry Bentinck, and the present 
Lord Chaplin ruled over its destinies. 
Osbaldeston hunted five days a week, 
and Lord Henry Bentinck and Henry 
Chaplin six. But there was never 
better sport than when Mr. F. J. S. 
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Foljambe was Master and Will Dale 
his huntsman. It was in 1871 that the 
country was divided, and the then 
Mr. Henry Chaplin formed the 
Blankney Hunt in the southern part 
of it. When Dale was at Brocklesby 
he loved to slip across into Burton 
domains and to kill his fox there, and 
I have pleasing recollections of such 
a run, an eight-mile point from Sedge 
Cop Gorse, Kingerby, in __ fifty 
minutes with a kill in mid-field. 

To the Duke of Beaufort (who gave 
me the first horn he ever carried, a 
silver one, thirteen inches long, for, 
my collection), I am _ indebted for 
several most enjoyable days in the 
Badminton country, but I cannot call 
to mind any run of exceptional merit. 
It was, however, a great treat to watch 
him or Dale handle the pack; it was 
such a fine hunting country, with 
every variety of fences; and they were 
a most cheery and sporting field. 
Many an hour I spent on the kennel 
flags too, with His Grace and Dale, 
aS a continuous stream of canine 
beauty was poured in front of us. 
When writing my History of the 
Brocklesby Hounds, I stopped a few 
days with Nimrod Long, then mine 
host of The Berkeley Arms, Berkeley, 
who had carried the Brocklesby horn 
from 1864 to 1877, perhaps the palmy 
days of the Hunt. He took me over 
the old castle, where lived Lord Fitz- 
hardinge—the oldest inhabited castle 
in England, I believe; and to the ken- 
nels, where Will Rawle presided over 
a very workman-like pack. What 
Long told me about old Brocklesby 
days was most interesting; and he 
also drove me over to Badminton, 
pointing out places of interest and re- 
calling great runs when he whipped 
in to his father, rare old Will Long. 
When I got Nimrod Long and Will 
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Dale together, I could have listened 
to their chat for days. I only saw 
Lord Fitzhardinge’s hounds on the 
flags once; but for some time I made 
a point of seeing twenty packs a year 
before November the first. 


pack out one side of the country and 
Dale the other. And what keenness 
between them as to who had shown 
the best sport and killed his fox! I 
still have a number of photographs I 
took of His Grace and Dale with the 
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When I went to Badminton I found 
that the one thing that dominated all 
else was fox-hunting. Everything 
else had to take a back seat; even the 
green-coated men you met in the 
woods were earth-stoppers, and not 
game-keepers. If stopped by frost 
and there was lost time to make up, 
hounds would hunt eight days a 
week ; that is, the Duke would have a 


hounds, including one of Lady 
Blanche Somerset when a little girl with 
her favourite hound Raglan. When 
going to the meet or trotting from one 
place or another to draw, Dale would 
pour out a string of anecdote. He 
showed me a house where he once 
killed a fox that had gone down the 
chimney of a_bricked-up fire-place, 
and the crow-bar had to be utilised to 
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get him out; and also a cattle yard, 
where he thought a very tired fox had 
beaten him till he happened to look 
up and see a tiny piece of fur that was 
showing on a beam just over his head. 
What a great fox-hunter the Duke of 
Beaufort was, and what a crying pity 
he did not go to scale at ten or eleven 
stones ! 

I have had a good many hunts 
with the Pytchley, both in Mr. 
Wroughton’s and Lord Annaly’s 
time, John Isaac being huntsman; 
sometimes I rode the Hunt horses and 
sometimes those belonging to my 
friend ‘‘ Cis’? Pelham, with whom I 
have stopped, and who succeeded his 
brother, Charlie, as Secretary. What 
a grand country it is, where every- 
thing is beautiful and only man 
is—well, not exactly vile, but too 


thick on the ground. To ride to the 


Pytchley you not only must be beau- 
tifully mounted and possessed of a 
good heart, but you want a lot of luck 
as well. If you do not happen to get 
off well with the hounds you merely 
form part of a procession. When 
hounds really run fast and straight 
it is impossible to get through the 
crowd and make up lost ground. But 
given a good start and a good horse 
under you there are few greater 
earthly joys than a fast run over the 
grass with the Pytchley. John Isaac 
was most amusing, and I have spent 
a lot of time in the kennel listening to 
his funny stories, particularly those 
in connection with his trip to France 
and his visit, in the guise of a neo- 
phyte, to a riding school. He was a 
good horseman, and was well served 
when George Walters was his first 
whipper-in. But he did not make a 
great hit at hound-breeding, particu- 
larly with Marquis, the Peterborough 
champion. 
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Which reminds me of a little epi- 
sode I witnessed on the occasion of his 
victory. Marquis was not too straight 
on his feet, in fact, | have heard some 
people declare him to be “‘ as crooked 
as aram’s horn ’’; but that is perhaps 
an exaggeration. At any rate, Isaac 
knew that it would require something 
more than a bit of biscuit to make him 
do the trick before the judges. And 
so it happened that just before the 
Show opened, and as I was nearing 
the turnstiles, I espied an individual 
in full hunting accoutrements ap- 
proaching the entrance with all haste, 
hotly pursued by a_ white-fronted 
waiter. The janitor, of course, ad- 
mitted the scarlet-coated hunt servant 
without demur, and the latter was 
quite swallowed up in the crowd in- 
side by the time his pursuer arrived 
panting at the gates, and would have 
entered. But Cerberus barred the 
way; and, although the much-blown 
minister to our gastronomic wants 
protested hotly that the object of the 
chase was the recovery of a stolen 
chicken, or part of a chicken, fate was 
inexorable. In vain he protested that 
he could not mistake the man, as he 
had a red coat on. ‘‘ No,’’ said the 
custodian of the gate, ‘‘ I’m not going 
to let you inside. But you can stand 
here, and if you can pick your man 
out, I will send for him.’’ As the 
wretched waiter had only seen the 
back of the fugitive, and the enclosure 
was full of red coats, it is needless to 
say that he did not recognise the cul- 
prit. Isaac told me afterwards that 
chicken’s leg drew Marquis on to his 
toes as a magnet does a needle. I 
once had a very good stolen gallop 
with the Pytchley; but that comes in 
another chapter. 

Mention of the Pytchley reminds 
me of my old friend the late Rev. 
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NIMROD LONG, HUNTSMAN TO THE BROCK- 

LESBY FROM 1864 TO 1877, AND WILL DALE, 

HUNTSMAN TO THE BROCKLESBY FROM 1884 
TO 1896. 


Cecil Legard, the Rector of Cottes- 


brook. For ten years he was Rector 
of Healing in the Brocklesby country, 
and he had left before I went to live 
in Lincolnshire; but he never ceased 
to take the greatest interest in Lord 
Yarborough’s pack, and was a firm 
believer in its merits. He classed 
Ambrose (1870) with Belvoir Gambler 
and Dexter as the three best sires in 
his experience. He was instrumental 
in getting those good coverts Sedge 
€op Gorse, Stallingborough Scrubb 
Close, and Sutton Thorns planted 
for the Brocklesby Hunt; indeed 
I believe he gave the two first- 
named. In one of his letters to 
me he said: ‘‘ It may interest you 
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that old Captain Skipworth told 
me that he had often heard Sir 
Richard Sutton (when hunting the 
Burton country) say that he always 
went to his friend Lord Yarborough 
for nose. And I remember poor Lord 
Waterford telling me, that of the 
various unentered hounds he was get- 
ting from England each year (when 
he was hunting his own Curragh- 
more country) he always found those 
from Brocklesby more free from vice 
and * required no breaking from riot.’ 
My own experience of them was that 
they were absolutely untiring.” 

Who among the regular frequenters 
of Peterborough Foxhound Show will 
forget that trio, always to be found in 
the front row on the right as hounds 
enter, the Duke of Beaufort, the Rev. 
Cecil Legard, and Sir Herbert Lang- 


THE REV. CECIL LEGARD, OF COTTESBROOK 
RECTORY, NORTHAMPTON. 
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ham, Master of the Pytchley from 
1878 to 1890? Three fine judges of a 
foxhound, and great students of pedi- 
gree. I believe Mr. Legard was the 
only man not a M.F.H. who has 
judged at Peterborough. He was a 
good judge of a horse, too, and fre- 
quently officiated in the Hunter ring. 
I remember once he told me that he 
had been to see a two-year-old of his 
friend Vyner’s called Minting. 
‘** And I think I saw the winner of the 
Derby at the same time,’’ he added. 
Minting would have won most 
Derbys, but it happened to be Or- 
monde’s year. And what a year it 
was, with such horses as The Bard, 
Minting, and Saraband of the same 
age! Mr. Legard would not always 


admire horses to order, and I remem- 
ber once, when asked to lunch, osten- 
sibly for the admiration of a new pur- 
chase, a bay gelding, when it did not 


come off ‘‘ according to _ plan.’’ 
‘* Ah,’’ said His Reverence, as the 
party passed down the line of boxes; 
‘“and here’s our old friend The 
Camel; how well he wears! And that 
chestnut mare you bought at the be- 
ginning of the season is coming on 
nicely; I saw her carrying you quite 
well yesterday.’’ And so on till, as 
the rugs were slipped off the maho- 
gany back and quarters: “‘ And what 
have we here, a bay gelding, evidently 
a new purchase,’’ and he passed on to 
go into rhapsodies over dear old Black 
Duchess. He knew what he _ had 
been asked to lunch to admire. 

On another occasion, going home 
with the Pytchley, I had told him we 
were calling at Holdenby for light re- 
freshment, when someone asked if he 
were going home and going his way, 
No,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ My young 
friend from the Brocklesby has just 
told me that we are calling at Holden- 
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by for a horn of ale, and my medical 
adviser has ordered me always to 
take, when possible, a horn of ale 
when heated by the chase.’’ I was. 
always bidden to,dine at Cottesbrook 
when visiting Pytchley territory, and 
expected to admire the excellent paint- 
ing of the host, which was presented 
to him by the Masters of Foxhounds’ 
Association. I invariably had a capi- 
tal dinner and a nice glass of wine; 
but alas. my lady Nicotine was ban- 
ished from the feast. ‘* I don’t know 
whether any of you gentlemen in- 
dulge in the pernicious practice of in- 
haling tobacco,’? His .Reverence 
would say; ‘* but I do not permit it 
in my house.’’ There were many 
good men and true I remember of 
my Pytchley visits, and one dear lady 
who, like Mr. Legard, had Lincoln- 
shire associations, Mrs. Drake of 
Brixworth. Her first husband, Mr. 
Sam Welfitt, of the Southwold and 
Brocklesby countries, was a_ well- 
known sportsman, and owned several 
good steeplechase horses, _ besides. 
being a great man to hounds. On 
December the 2nd, 1859, in the days 
when the third Tom Smith carried 
the Brocklesby horn, there was a 
great run of twenty-five minutes from 
Grimble Wood to Wold Newton, 
when Mr. Welfitt on Emperor, Mr. 
Walwyn Iles on a Morgan Rattler 
mare, and Mr. Sam Robson had by 
far the best of it. 

Contemporaries of Sam Welfitt and 
great men in both Southwold and 
Brocklesby hunting fields were J. 
King, of North Ormsby, who with 
his dark clerical clothes and_ black 
leggings I first took to be a sporting 
parson with a nice taste in blood hun- 
ters, to judge by the one he was rid- 
ing; Theophilus Harneis, of Hawer- 
by, whose hunting days were practi- 
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cally over when | knew him, and who 
died in 1901; and W. M. Casswell, 
of North Ormsby Hall, a sportsman 
of the very best type and a hospitable 
country gentleman. Before that side 
of the Brocklesby country was lent to 
the Southworld he used to put up the 
hounds and hunt staff for the night 
before a meet in that neighbourhood ; 
and when it was taken back again the 
custom was revived. Nimrod Long 
often slept out over night, even when 
hounds did not; and I frequently 
came across an entry to that effect in 
his diaries, sometimes in this style: 
‘* Dined and slept at Mr. Blank’s; 
Joe brought on hounds in the morn- 
ing.” 

I knew both Robert and George 
Walker well, and both were regular 
members of Lord Yarborough’s 
Hunt, though then gettipng on in 
years when I started hunting there. 
But I do not believe they were ever 
very great thrusters to hounds, fine 
horsemen as they were, as they cared 
more for racing. Of course they 
hunted, because in Lincolnshire 
everyone did. Hawley Smart once 
put the brothers Walker in one of his 
novels, and on one occasion by a slip 
of the pen actually referred to them 
by name. In their day they were 
quite at the top of the tree among 
gentlemen riders, and over and over 
again a race resolved itself into a 
match between the two brothers. They 
both rode in the National, Robert 
three times, and got round on each 
occasion ; and the latter also won the 
Grand Sefton on Keystone in 1870 
and the National Hunt Steeplechase 
at the Eglington Hunt Meeting on 
Snowstorm in 1869, 1870, and 1871. 
When fifty-eight years old he won (in 
1884) a Hunt Steeplechase over the 


Grand National course on the four- 
year-old Heirloom. 

But the most severe race the 
brothers ever rode was in a four-mile 
steeplechase at Brocklesby, when 
Robert was on Snowstorm and 
George on Barbarian. Coming away 
from their field they jumped the last 
three fences side by side, and Snow- 
storm won a punishing race by a 
short head. In 1862 and 1863 the late 
Sir John Ashley gave two whips to 
the winners of the two four-mile races 
held each year in the Brocklesby 
country, and each year the brothers 
won them both. They must have 
won hundreds of races between them 
in their time; and Robert trained a 
lot of winners too. He lived at 
Aylesby Manor, under the Drakes of 
Shardiloes, and George at Bigby. 
Aylesby was a most historic place, as 
it was one of the cradles of the Brock- 
lesby pack, for the Tyrwhitts lived 
there (and fought with the Rosses of 
Melton in James the First’s reign); 
and one of them kept a pack of 
hounds which were joined with those 
of Mr. Charles Pelham’s and Mr. 
Robert Vyner’s in 113, to become 
the historic Brocklesby pack a few 
years later. Incidentally, owing to 
the brawls between the Tyrwhitts, of 
Aylesby, and the Rosses, of Melton, 
James the First erected a gallows hard 
by the latter place and threatened to 
execute the next person, gentle or 
simple, who without royal authority 
ventured to appeal to arms. These 
gallows, or their successors, still 
stand; and Melton Gallows is a regu- 
lar fixture on the Brocklesby card. 


[Previous chapters of ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Horse and Hound’”’ 
appeared in the BADMINTON for 
October, November and December. ] 
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AD BURTON,” the hunter- 

trader, kicked open the door of 
the Thatched House and stood glower- 
ing upon the inmates, some of whom 
were lounging by the bar drinking and 
talking. The majority, however, 
were intent upon a game of Poker, 
which had been in progress for best 
part of a week. 

A fresh-faced youngster, new to 
Mashonaland, as the red of sappy 
British beef still showing in his cheeks 
attested, had just opened a big Jack 
Pot, when Burton entered and a sud- 
den hush fell upon the whole com- 
} pany. Even the bronzed and fearless 
Sergeant of Police stopped speaking 
fas he looked up and saw “ Bad Bur- 
ton ’’ standing in the doorway. 

The man was huge, whichever way 
| you looked at him, hairy and hideous 
as any gorilla. There was, in fact, a 
great deal that was simian about him. 
Low brows sheltered black, beady 
eyes, the chin was more pronounced 
than it should have been, his huge 
hands hung well below his knees, and 
his legs were slightly bowed; this 
latter circumstance, combined with the 
forward poise of the upper part of his 
body and the thrusting forward of the 
shoulders, so that his long arms swung 
free in front of him, gave him the 
grotesque appearance of a dressed-up 
gorilla. 

This was the first time the man had 
been in Victoria for best part of three 
months, and as he had walked up the 
main street from the Drift to the 
Thatched House he had been calculat- 
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ing with pleasure that his unexpected 
appearance would cause just exactly 
the degree of silent animosity, not un- 
mixed with consternation, which it 
had, in fact, created. 

’ “ No more cards to-night,’’ Burton 
sang out, in a voice like a command- 
ing officer telling off his battalion. 
““ [ve had a good trip this time, an’ 
there’s Zulu money to burn; what’s 
more, anyone as don’t help me burn it 
will likely happen to burn in Hades 
sooner ’n he expects. Now then, drop 
them cards—quick ! ”’ 

The fact that most of the players 
put down their hands at once speaks 
volumes for the reputation of ‘‘ Bad ”’ 
Burton, for they were a hard-bitten 
crowd, who lived in Victoria in the 
*nineties. But, after all, it pays some- 
times to humour a man who is counted 
unbeatable with his fists, who has a 
revolver slapping against either thigh 
and a reputation of having burned to 
death more than one native who had 
annoyed him. 

Bob Spence, however, who had just 
opened the Jack Pot, did not put down 
his cards, not even when his next- 
door neighbour tapped his arm to 
draw attention to the fact that Bur- 
ton’s hand was stealing down towards 
his pistol. None the less he was not 
angry as yet. 

“All right,’’ he said, pleasantly 
enough and nodding to Burton, whom 
he had never seen before,’’ we’ll play 
out this hand, then we’ll be quick 
enough to help you celebrate your 
luck.” 
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“You'll do as you’re told right 
now, Baby-face! ’’ snapped Burton. 

‘On the contrary, I shall do as I 
please,’’ Spence answered quietly, 
** but it would ease matters and make 
the play more pleasant if you’d stop 
chattering like a blasted monkey.” 

Now Burton was perfectly well 
aware that he was known among the 
natives as ‘“‘ The Gorilla.’’ At the 
reference made to monkey-chatter by 
the good-looking youngster, therefore, 
the last vestige of self-control left the 
man, who was a bully to his finger 
tips, and hated to be baulked. 

‘ By hell, I'll spoil your beauty for 
you anyway,’’ he shouted, as he 
swung up a heavy chair and rushed 
across the room. 

Spence never stirred, never even 
dropped the cards he was examining. 
It seemed as if nothing could save him 
a broken head. But the moment 
Burton had ceased fingering his pistol 
to pick up the chair, the Sergeant of 
Police had plucked out his own 
weapon and now held the trader 
covered. 

‘Drop it, Burton,’’ he ordered, 
“or [ll smash your wrist with a 
bullet.”’ 

“Thank you, Sergeant,’’ inter- 
posed Spence, ‘“‘ if you’d be so oblig- 
ing as to ensure his good behaviour 
until we’ve played this hand I’ll at- 
tend to him myself.’’ 

At this remarkable display of im- 
perturbability the other poker players 
ceased to wonder why Spence had won 
so persistently throughout the week. 
They realised it was almost impossible 
to shake his nerve, but they looked 
from his slim figure and ‘delicate fea- 
tures to the bestial bulk of Burton, 
and they reckoned that the youngster’s 
bluff was about to be called. They 
played out the hand, however, and 
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Bob won. He had nothing much of 
a hand, but his cool cheek carried 
him through. 

When it was over the man who had 
been bluffed out of it turned to Bob 
with a rueful grin. 

‘*T reckon you won’t buck through 
this next issue as you have through 
that,’’ he said. 

““No?’’ answered Bob. ‘“‘ Well 
if someone will relieve the gentleman 
of his firearms and cutlery before the 
Sergeant’s arm gets tired of holding 
up his gun, we might clear the room 
and see how we go.”’ 

The proprietor of the Thatched 
House and the Sergeant of Police 
both entered half-hearted protests 
against broiling in a public hotel, but 
it was pitch dark outside and every- 
body present was mad to see the fight ; 
for there wasn’t much excitement in 
Victoria in those days, added to which 
there was always a chance—no matter 
how slender—that the youngster 
might take down ‘‘ Bad Burton’s 
number, which would mean peace and 
self-respect for the rest of the commu- 
nity whenever the trader came into 
town. 

He 


was ‘* mean-white ”’ 


right 
through, there was no question about 
that; but, equally, there was no deny- 
ing that he was a man of his hands 
who had knocked the stuffing out of 


every settler, prospector or hunter 
who had ventured to stand up to him. 

While the chairs and tables were 
being dragged back by willing hands 
to form a ring, Burton walked across 
to the bar and gulped down a couple 
of “‘ straight ’’ brandies in quick suc- 
cession, then he dragged off coat and 
shirt, flung his hat into a corner and 
pulled his belt a couple of holes 
tighter. 

What small amount of the man’s 
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flesh was visible was as brown as if it 
had been stained with walnut juice, 
but his breast, arms and even the tops 
of his shoulders were thatched with 
coarse black hair. His muscles were 
simply enormous, and his reach ab- 
normal. On the whole it seemed as 
if Bob’s beauty were about to be bat- 
tered out of all recognition. 

When the youngster pulled his shirt 
over his head, however, the onlookers 
began to wonder if, after all, the hope 
he had ventured upon was so entirely 
forlorn, for he stripped like a fighting 
man. His head was well poised and 
his chest far deeper than one might 
have expected, the barrel of his ribs 
sloping down and fining off pleas- 
ingly to narrow flanks. Beneath 


white flesh, innocent of hair, but 
smooth with the bloom of perfect 
health, long, flexible muscles rolled 
and bunched strong as steel springs. 

Burton eyed his opponent critically 


and it was easy to see that he was as 
‘surprised as the rest. 

Mulligan who kept the Thatched 
House constituted himself referee, the 
Police Sergeant acting as time-keeper. 

The youngster looked likely when 
he framed himself against Burton, 
who stood square and solid as a 
monument on his strong, bowed legs, 
appearing infinitely bigger than his 
opponent. From the first it was per- 
fectly plain that it was going to be a 
fight to a finish, with brains and skill 
arrayed against brute force. 

The moment the Sergeant called 
“Time ”’ they went at it, Bob facing 
the heavier man with small, intricate, 
weaving steps, which showed that he 
had a working knowledge of ring- 
craft. As the youngster broke to 
tight and left, feeling his way, Bur- 
ton turned slowly, using his right leg 
as a pivot, with long left arm partly 


extended and the right held low, 
covering the mark. Suddenly he 
feinted with the left, following up im- 
mediately with a smashing right, 
which would have settled Bob’s busi- 
ness if he had not shifted his head 
ever so slightly to let the great fist 
whizz past his cheek. Burton 
seemed to be playing for a clinch, but 
Bob avoided him and sent in a punch 
which set the onlookers wondering 
and made Burton pause to shake a 
puzzled head. 

Everyone who follows cricket knows 
that the ‘‘ googly ’’ bowler’s action 
leads the batsman to believe that the 
ball is going to break one way, where- 
as it breaks the other. That was 
exactly what seemed to happen with 
Bob’s punch. Burton thought it was 
a left hook to the jaw, but found a 
flush hit, which laid his right eve- 
brow open. They did not know any- 
thing about ‘‘ googlies’’ in those 
days, but it was the ‘‘googly punch”’ 
Bob was serving up all right. It had 
Burton bothered, and the majority of 
the onlookers wondering how the 
deuce it was done. 

The big man was not finished with 
yet, however ; no, not by a long chalk. 

Again he feinted with the left and 
led with the right, Bob countering 
with a short jab. Next instant he was 
crushed in great hairy arms and 
whirled into a cross-buttock which 
sent him to the floor winded and _ al- 
most stunned, while the other stood 
over him ready to “‘put him to sleep”’ 
if he attempted to rise. 

The Sergeant, however, called 
Time,’’ and Burton was dragged 
back cursing furiously. 

** Look here, Mulligan,’’ said Bob 
to the Referee, ‘‘ wrestling is contrary 
to Queensbury Rules.’’ 

““ It was good enough for the old 
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London ‘ prize ring,’ ’’ Burton inter- 
‘‘and it is good enough for 


‘I’m afraid we fight according to 
our own notions out here, Bob,’’ said 
Mulligan. 

After that Bob took pretty good 
care that his opponent never got a 
chance to grip him. There was, in- 
deed, no need for the warning given 
by his second, who whispered, ‘‘Keep 
him to out fighting and close his 
peepers, he doesn’t like that cut you 
gave him over the right eye-brow.”’ 

In the next round Burton rushed 
again and again, but Bob was always 
just beyond the sweep of those long 
arms. ‘Towards the end of the round 
the youngster led lightly with his left, 
then led again, the blows coming 
home each time with a clean smack, 
but for all that they seemed to lack 
sting. At the end of the round he 
was the fresher of the two, despite the 
fall in the round before. 

Burton tried rushing tactics again 
in the third round, but Bob kept out 
of harm’s way by judicious foot-work. 
At last he seemed to see an opening ; 
and, springing in, banged home two 
blows to the ribs, which raised angry 
marks and left Burton gasping for 
breath ; none the less he jolted Bob as 
he tried to break. Seeing this the 
bigger man summoned his forces to 
finish it, but again the peculiarly de- 
ceptive straight-arm blow landed in a 
most unexpected spot, dazing him 
completely. At the end of the round 
he went back to his corner with a 
baffled expression in his eyes. He 
knew that he carried in either fist a 
punch which would suffice to put most 
men to sleep, but so far this youngster 
had been clever enough to avoid an 
upper cut, while the punch he was 
employing was something entirely new 
to Burton’s experience. 
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Bob’s qualified success in the third 
round seemed to have elated him, for 
he sprang briskly from his second’s 
knee at the call of ‘‘ Time’”’ and 
sailed straight into his man, getting 
home with two clean, straightforward 
smacks, one flush to the jaw, and the 
other very near the mark. Again he 
got home, right between the eyes, and 
that blow certainly did not lack 
** devil,’ it would, indeed, have 
knocked most men clean off their feet ; 
but Burton only shook his head and ‘ 
grinned nastily, as he continued to 
take punishment for the rest of the 
round. 

For the next three rounds Bob had 
things absolutely his own way, and all 
the while Burton’s breathing became 
more laboured. More than once, too, 
it seemed as if he would let fall his 
hands through sheer arm-weariness. 

Towards the end of the eighth 
round, however, Bob’s rising confi- 
dence nearly brought about his down- 
fall. They were mixing things pro- 
perly when Burton tried for a wrest- 
ling hold, and, although the youngster 
fought him off, the older man, with a 
fierce, swineish grunt, smashed in a 
terrible upper-cut which Bob only half 
broke with his guard; as he staggered 
back Burton came again, swinging 
with his right and splitting his oppo- 
nent’s ear. 

Again it was only the call of ‘“Time’’ 
that saved the youngster; but, despite 
his bloody head, Bob appeared fit to 
take a lot more punishment. 

Burton probably regretted that mix- 
up; he had mistaken his chance, try- 
ing to end things too soon with that 
smashing uppercut, and now that he 
had shown his hand Bob realised that 
the man’s weariness was more appar- 
ent than real. They fought guardedly 
for two more rounds, feinting and 
feeling for openings which were not 
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forthcoming. Bob’s foot-work was 
beautiful, the intricate, weaving steps 
incredibly swift and sure, but Burton’s 
hitting was the harder. Bob’s body 
was badly marked and his beautiful 
headpiece a bit battered also; but he 
had learned his lesson, and so kept 
out of another clinch. 

There had been a constant chatter of 
encouragement at first, but by the 
twelfth round all the onlookers were 
silent, so that the hissing intake of 
breath, the quick patter of feet and the 
soft thud of blows, provided a running 
accompaniment to the progress of the 
fight. 

The thirteenth round was an un- 
lucky one for Bob. Directly it opened 
a change seemed to come over Burton. 
Bob thought he saw an opening and 
sprang in like a wild cat, all too eager 
to finish it off. But Burton straight- 
ened up and the flash of his long left 
was almost too swift to follow. There 


was a terrible crack; the boy’s chin 
flew skywards from Burton’s knuckles ; 
and as he crumpled up with his head 
slewed round, there was every reason 
to think that his neck was broken. 


Before the ‘‘ Five ’’ was counted 
over him he was on his elbows, at 
** Seven ’’ on hands and knees, and at 
““Nine’’ up on his feet, fighting 
blind, but with his wonderful will up- 
holding him. 

Burton rushed in with a squattering 
scramble, lashing with either fist at the 
face of the boy, who stumbled side- 
ways again and again to avoid him, 
but who spun round from a _half- 
broken blow and collapsed at the call 
of Time.” 

Bob lay like a dead man upon the 
knees of his seconds, while an old 
“* pug.’’ who was present, blew water 
in his face, and finally brought him to 
by biting his uninjured ear. Just 
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before the minute was up he was given 
brandy, which he drank eagerly, his 
body thrilling and stiffening to the 
strong, unaccustomed spirit in a way 
which would have given Burton food 
for thought if he could have felt the 
tremor run through the boy’s body as 
did his second. 

Bob knew that he had gone the 
limit, and that it was no good now to 
attempt to fight back to strength 
through several cautious rounds, for 
his vitality was fast flagging with 
every passing second. He knew that 
this round would settle the business 
one way or the other. He was near 
the limit, as has been said; but not 
quite so near as Burton supposed from 
his appearance, and from the eager 
manner in which he had snatched the 
brandy flask from his second’s hands. 

There was no cautious opening this 
time. The big man rushed, driving 
the boy before him, until he had him 
penned in a corner, but still he con- 
trived to fight him off in some miracu- 
lous manner. Burton stood back, 
hoping to draw Bob from his defensive 
attitude, but the youngster refused to 
be drawn. Burton rushed again, then 
the miracle happened. 

The concensus of opinion was that 
Bob’s fist shot out straight for the 
mark, but still there was that strange, 
unfathomable action about the punch. 
It was a beautiful blow, with all the 
weight of the boy and all the drive of 
the supple loins behind it. Bob’s 
hard, compact fist took Burton fair on 
the point, although how it rose from 
one objective to the other no one could 
comprehend. The man’s arms flew 
wide, his whole vitality seemed wiped 
out in a fraction of a second, for he 
fell, as it were, limply, and half turned 
over. After a second or so he twitched 
and rolled to his back with knees 
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drawing slowly up and his mouth half 
open. 

Bob gazed at his opponent while he 
took the count, then flopped down be- 
side him absolutely done. 

It occupied some while to bring them 
round again; but, curiously enough, 
they opened their eyes and were helped 
to their feet just about the same time. 

Then the cheering, and some hoot- 
ing, commenced, for everyone was 
mighty glad to see the bully, who had 
lorded it over-long, beaten at last in a 
quarrel brought about by his own 
arrogance. 

But the boy wouldn’t have it. 

“* Quit fooling,’’ he said; ‘“‘ what the 
hell are you shouting about, the 
fight’s over and now it’s about time to 
take those drinks Burton offered us 
when he came blundering into the 
middle of the card party.” 

Burton looked at him for a minute, 
before a slow smile overspread his 
battered features. 

““You’ve got guts and no mistake,”’ 
he said, holding out his hand. ‘‘I 
don’t know what you’re doing in 
Africa, but if you happen to want a 
partner I’m your man. I know where 
the money’s waiting for the man who 
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don’t mind facing a risk, and I take 
it you’re one of them? ”’ 

** Why yes,’’ Bob answered, ‘‘ I’m 
at a loose end, and I’d be only too 
glad to join you in an expedition.”’ 

** Well of all the luck,’’ grumbled 
an onlooker, for ‘‘ Bad ’’ Burton was 
one of the most reckless, and equally 
one of the most successful, hunters 
and native traders of those days, when 
the Old Transport Road was a real 
highway of adventure, and men who 
had been in the country for years on 
end would have paid many thousands 
of pounds to be taken into the partner- 
ship which he had just given to the 
greenhorn fresh from home, who had 
beaten him in fair fight. 

* * * 

How’s ‘ Bad’ Burton, Bob ?’’ 
asked Mulligan a couple of years later, 
** And how d’you get on with him? ”’ 

‘‘ Fine! ’’ Bob replied. ‘‘ He’s a 
great fellow, all he wanted was one 
licking and a good chum.” 

** I see,’’ said the proprietor of the 
Thatched House with a grin, “‘ and 
you managed to give him both? ”’ 

Sure,’?’ Bob answered, “ and it 
was the best day’s work I ever did, 
or am ever likely to do at that! ”’ 


* 
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HE United States cover 3,000,000 
square miles, but even so and 
right out in the ‘‘ Wilds”’ at that 
there are many localities already so 
fished out that without expert local 
assistance one may waste days work- 
ing most likely looking streams with- 
out a catch to show. for it at the end. 
We passed a month this last sum- 
mer in Northern Michigan, a Mid- 
Western State bordering on Canada, 
and noted for its good fishing. Years 
ago this was an important centre of 
the great lumbering industry, but the 
region has long been cleared of all 
available big timber. 

More or less mountainous in con- 
tour, there are hundreds of small 
streams ice cold and clear as crystal, 
racing down the hillsides, many of 
them eventually losing themselves in 
vast swamps, covering large stretches 
of the lowlands. These swamps are 
often entirely concealed in thick 
growths of trees and shrubs, and here 
are to be found the only now existing 
specimens of old forest giants, some 
of them well over 150 ft. high. 

These swampy woods turned out to 
be our best trout-fishing grounds, 
where are still to be hooked the ‘‘ big 
‘uns ’’ by those who can overcome 
the physical discomforts to be under- 
gone to reach their lairs—as I later 
found out! 

On our first visit to this neighbour- 
hood the previous year, a casual en- 
quiry as to ‘‘ any trout fishing here- 
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abouts? ’’ had been met with decided 
denials on the part of fellow visitors, 
and just amused shrugs of the shoul- 
der from natives; consequently I had 
been satisfied to go after the vora- 
cious pike and sporting black bass 
like everyone else. However, on my 
second visit, last summer, I found I 
was no longer regarded as a casuai 
stranger, and was even greeted with 
a certain amount of friendliness by 
the local inhabitants, whose general 
opinion of summer visitors is best 
summed up by their very expressive 
term, ‘‘ darned resorters’’’ when re- 
ferring to such transients, notwith- 
standing that these same visitors leave 
a by no means despised amount of 
real cash behind them. 

Chatting one day with a retired 
hotel-keeper, ex-mayor, and recog- 
nised leading sportsmen of the local- 
ity, I casually remarked how sorry I 
was not to have a chance at any trout. 
He smiled, and said, ‘‘ Yes, the big 
streams are all fished out, but there 
are still plenty of trout about for those 
who know how.” Well,’’ I re- 
joined, ‘‘ I want to be one of those 
‘ know-howers.’’’ He replied, ‘‘ Do 
you mind getting your feet wet—your | 
face scratched to pieces, and pretty 
well stung up by mosquitoes, and 
your clothes torn and covered with 
mud? ’”’ I said that if there were any 
fish at the end of it I should just 
look upon all that as in the ordinary 
way of business. He retorted, ‘‘ So, 
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well, I'll try you out and give you 
a chance to make good one of these 
days.”’ ‘* The sooner the better,”’ 
said I as we parted. 

Highly elated, I rushed off to find 
the friend, Blair, with whom we were 
staying, and gave him the great news. 
He had never hooked a trout in his 
life, and it was his only sorrow up in 
the woods that there were, seem- 
ingly none to be caught in this 
locality. Consequently he became 
tremendously excited and begged me 
to play up to this man for all I was 
worth and so get on to the job at 
the earliest possible moment. We 
decided to waylay our native friend 
while the iron was hot, so left home 
after supper, well fortified with cigars, 
and strolled down to the village to 
see if we could accidentally-like knock 
up against him. We eventually ran 
him to earth at the village ‘‘ Club,”’ 


which consists of a couple of long 
benches laid against the side wall of 


the local newspaper office. The vil- 
lagers meet here nightly to discuss 
their woes over old corn-cob pipes, 
and incidentally to pass caustic criti- 
cisms over the—to them—weird cos- 
tumes of passing visitors, male or 
female. 

The spot is ground sacred to the 
local inhabitants, and it is an almost 
unheard-of thing for a visitor to dare 
to break in on a meeting! We had 
not then the courage to do so, and 
hung about in the offing until our 
victim, ‘‘ Fisher’? by name, should 
take his departure. This he eventu- 
ally did, and we casually accosted him, 
stopping for a moment to pass the 
time of day. The proffer of a cigar 
helped to prolong the discussion, 
and finally I innocently commented 
on his remarks re trout fishing 
earlier in the day. He was, luckily 
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and unusually for him, in a fairly 
conversational mood, and gave us 
a few tips as to likely spots, but in 
a vague sort of way. Whereupon, 
taking my courage in both hands, I 
burst out, ‘‘ Why not give us a day 
yourself, and come and show us 
how? ’’ and my friend diplomatically 
added, ‘‘ And we’ll bring a good fat 
lunch with us.’’ He smiled slowly, 
and thought he would “‘ one of these 
days.’’ We enthused tremendously, 
and proffering another special cigar 
nicely done up in silver paper, ven- 
tured on, ‘‘ Well, how about to-mor- 
row?’’ This quite rushed him off 
his feet, and before he had time to 
collect his senses he had agreed to 
the suggestion. Following the advice 
of our guide and mentor, we had 
dressed in the oldest garments we 
had with us. Blair, in addition, 
had brought with him a plentiful 
supply of some evil smelling, 
thick, oily mixture, with which 
to anoint himself. According to 
the label it was absolutely guaran- 
teed to keep mosquitoes away, and I 
was quite prepared to belicve it, judg- 
ing from its odour alone. 

Our special tackle for the job had 
the charm of simplicity, combined 
with minimum of expense. By 
Fisher’s instructions we had simply 
armed ourselves with tapered bamboo 
poles about 15ft. to 16ft. long, costing 
a few pence each. The line—any old 
line was good enough—was about 
30ins. long, attached dir_ct to a trout 
hook. These, with a creel each, and 
our bait, a few spare hooks and extra 
lengths of line, comprised the entire 
outfit. 

We started off and after a drive of 
about 10 miles whilst passing 
through a thick wood Fisher sud- 
denly shouted ‘‘ Stop!’’ and an- 
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nounced we were on the scene of 
our first ‘‘ tryout.’’ We then pre- 
pared for action, dividing up the 
bait, and Blair proceeded to paint 
himself copiously with his patent 
‘** Mosquito Exterminator,’’ we other 
two declining with thanks his 
kindly meant offer to share same. It 
was then agreed that we should go 
light, without taking food, and return 
to the car for lunch round about one 
o’clock. Blair being a novice was to 
fish with Fisher. It appeared that our 
stream ran parallel with the road 
about } mile away, in the depths of 
the wood; the other two were to walk 
down the road for about half a mile 
and then turn in to the wood, and 
keep on at right angles until striking 
the stream. 1 was to proceed up the 
road in the opposite direction for a 
like distance, then turn in to the wood, 
and strike the stream; and we were 
then to fish towards one another until 
we joined forces again. It sounded 
quite simple, but a casual glance at 
the wood made us “ tenderfeet ’’ 
rather dubious as to the possibility of 
the business. It looked like a solid 
wall of tree trunks, branches, bushes 
and creepers. 

However, we got under way, and a 
bend in the road soon hid me from the 
other two. After walking for about 
10 minutes or so I proceeded to search 
for a suitable opening. I finally 
decided one spot was about as good 
as another—all seemed pretty bad. 
So murmuring Here goes!’ I 
charged in backwards. Barbed wire 
in Flanders could only be childs’ play 
to what 1 experienced. Ar the end of 
twenty minutes’ fierce struggle I esti- 
mated I had gained just about 50 
yards. I had long since lost sight of 
the road. Everything was invisible 
more than to feet away. In_ fact, 


even the sky was invisible, and I was 
in a sort of dim twilight. Luckily I 
had a compass with me, and so kept 
in my course—due south. Not the 
least of my difficulties was the manip- 
ulation of my bamboo pole. I soon 
found the only practicable way to 
keep company with this was to drag 
it along behind me by the tip, and 
let me tell you, this was by no means 
as easy as it sounds. To add further 
to my troubles, the ground began to 
get very swampy. In one way this 
was Satisfactory, as it showed I was 
getting down to water level. On the 
other hand, it was decidedly uncom- 
fortable, and I was soon in a disgust- 
ing state of muddiness. 

_ It was quite impossible to pick one’s 
way—the great thing was to be able 
to advance at all. I was forcing my- 


self through thick undergrowth and 
waist-high creeper, to say nothing of 


the densely placed trees and shrubs, 
and every now and again 1 would 
stumble over some invisible, fallen 
tree trunk. Once I sunk down to 
over my knees in thick slime, and by 
the time I had extricated myself from 
this, I certainly presen‘ed a pretty 
spectacle. Just about now I began 
to think this trout business a very 
overrated one. My hat had been torn 
from my head a dozen times. 1 was 
dripping with perspiration, my eyes 
were more or less blinded and smart- 
ing badly. Mosquitoes were buzzing 
about in millions, although, luckily, 
they did not, curiously enough, attack 
my face. My hands, however, had 
been bitten in several places. From 
my knees down, I was soaking wet. 
I sat down on a log to consider things, 
and will admit I was there and then 
prepared to surrender, get back to the 
road without further ado. However, 
it was just as difficult to retreat as to 
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advance. It also struck me that if I 
did so Fisher would be quite finished 
with me. The thought that the other 
two must, after all, be in the same 
condition bucked me up, and finally 
my pride as an Englishman decided 
me to see the thing through. ‘‘ Keep 
smiling ’’ was the obvious motto 
under the circumstances, so lighting 
another pipe, as some slight assist- 
ance against the mosquitoes, I up and 
continued to advance. Before 1 had 
proceeded many yards, in climbing 
over a big prone tree trunk, at least 
3ft. in diameter, the outer shell gave 
way, and I fell through into the 
hollow interior, badly shaking myself 
up and barking my shins. After a 
brief halt I started off once more, and 
shortly was rewarded by hearing the 
grateful sound of running water. In 
another few moments I could actually 
catch a glimpse of it through the 
branches, and finally came out on the 
edge of a rapid little brook about 5 to 
6 ft. wide, with crystal clear water. 
A hearty drink refreshed me consider- 
ably, and I sensed that at last I had 
arrived at the scene of operations. 
Arrived at about 10 feet from the 
edge, and standing over my ankles in 
mud and moss, I first twisted the line 
round and round the pole until the 
hook hung close up, and then gently 
pushed the pole itself through the 
intervening branches until it was well 
over the water. Then, unwinding the 
line to its 30-in. limit, I dropped it 
softly into the water, as nearly as I 
could judge in the shady side of the 
log, and waited for ‘‘ something 
to turn up,’’ as I could not. actually 
see the water from where I was con- 
cealed. Hardly had my bait gone 
under, presumably, than I felt a vici- 
ous tug! Candidly, I was rather 
taken aback at such an immediate 
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response to my invitation, but strik- 
ing sharply upwards, out flew a beau- 
tiful fish about ro to 12 ins. long. 
Unfortunately, the overhanging 
boughs came down to within three or 
four feet of the water, and the next 
second, fish and line were inextricably 
entangled among the branches. | 
made various ineffectual efforts to free 
them, but finally had reluctantly to 
break my line and leave my first fish 
dangling and jumping about in mid- 
air as it was quite impossible to get 
anywhere near, neither could I reach 
the branch to cut it down. 

Very annoying! but gone was my 
fatigue and forgotten my discom- 
forts. Taking a pull at my flask (no, 
only cold tea!) I fitted a new hook 
and line and after waiting a few 
minutes tried again. Once again an 
immediate ‘‘ strike,’’ and this time, 


profiting from my first mishap, 1 


brought up another beauty, clear 
of the trees. The next thing was to 
land him, though. Carefully winding 
the line round and round, until friend 
trout’s nose was ‘‘ chock a_ block ”’ 
against the rod tip, I drew the pole 
back through the branches, bit by bit, 
until at last I had him in my grasp 
and safely deposited in the creel. He 
was also about Io in. and worth all 
the trouble of taking. After this un- 
expected initial success I slowly 
worked down stream, losing two more 
fish and lines, but taking altogether 
eight or nine good fish, apart from 
five others which | had to return to 
the stream, being under the 7 in. legal 
limit. 

About 12.30 I struck the other two 
working up stream, and after a brief 
greeting we set out to fight our way 
back to the road. This we eventually 
reached, after a forty minutes’ 
struggle, coming out within 1oo yards 
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of the car. Lunch was our first care; 
we were too hungry to talk business. 
Two quarts of coffee, steaming hot, 
and piles of sandwiches and other 
good things disappeared like magic. 
Then, after lighting up, we began to 
swap experiences. 

Our net bag was _ thirty-one— 
highly satisfactory to Blair and my- 
self, and we both fully agreed that 
there were plenty of trout still about 
for those ‘‘ who knew how.”’ A half- 
hour’s stretch at full length on the 
grass restored us to full vigour. 

One little point before I forget it: 
Blair’s vaunted ‘‘ Death to Mosqui- 
toes ’? turned out a complete failure. 
It actually seemed to attract the little 
devils, for he had suffered severely, 
on his face more especially, whereas 
we other two came off scot. free ex- 
cept for our hands. 

We all thought for a first attempt 
we had done enough for honour, and 
wended our way home. Blair and 
myself were rather anxious as to what 
sort of impression we had made on 
Fisher, who was notoriously a man 
difficult to become friendly with, more 
especially for. visitors like ourselves. 
Therefore it was with much satisfac- 
tion we heard him suddenly burst out 
just before reaching the village, 
** Well, boys, how about it? I sup- 
pose I’ve scared you off any more 
trout fishing, or are you game to try 
again?’’ We grinned and _ said, 
‘* What time shall we call for you 
to-morrow morning? The old man 
roared delightedly, clapped us both 
heartily on the back—thereby nearly 
throwing us into a ditch—and replied, 
“* Well, you are game sports both of 
you. I'll admit I took you to a pretty 
bad place to try you out, but d——d 
if you both don’t seem to enjoy it! 
Yes, I’ll be ready to-morrow, and we 
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will have an easier day, with bigger 
fish.’’ Having thus stood the test, the 
old fellow took us to his heart, and 
this first trip was followed by many 
others, in the course of which we 
visited every bit of likely country 
within a radius of about 35 miles of 
the village. We, of course, had 
varying luck, but always great sport. 

During our various jaunts to dif- 
ferent places we often had interesting 
meetings with local inhabitants. 
Fisher knew everyone, and everyone 
for miles around seemed to know him. 
One day he directed us to a small 
town up in the forest some miles 
away. Stopping in the main street, 
in front of the Bank, he went inside 
saying he would get the latest news 
about the condition of a certain good 
stream he had in mind. Presently he 
came with the Bank president in shirt 
sleeves and smoking a big black 
cigar. We were duly introduced, and 
the banker began giving us certain 
directions as to where we should first 
break in on this stream. Suddenly 
he cried, ‘‘ If you boys will wait five 
minutes, I'll come along with you, 
it’s an ideal fishing day.’’ So the 
bank was left leaderless, and we had 
a most enjoyable time. To celebrate 
the occasion, and in our honour, the 
banker brought with him as his share 
a big flask of whisky, from his 
rapidly diminishing ‘‘ private stock.”’ 
(You will appreciate the meaning of 
this when you recall that the States 
are dry.’’) 

Another day we dropped in on an 
Indian village, inhabited by rem- 
nants of the ‘‘ Chippewa’’ tribe. 
Our special quest was ‘‘ John Chip- 
pewa,”’ a noted fisherman and friend 
of Fisher. We found John at home 
with his family, indulging in 
‘* Washing Day.’’ We made the 
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acquaintance of John, and in turn that 
f Mrs. John, several Misses Johns’, 
and two or three Master Johns’. 
When they heard that I had come 
across the sea, 4,000 miles away, 
they were considerably impressed, 
and studied me very intently and 
silently. I felt duly conscious of the 


fact that I was a most dirty-looking 
dilapidated specimen to represent my 
country, but we chummed up by de- 
As the nearest thing to a 
I passed round 


grees. 
pipe of peace 
some cigarettes. 
John was prepared to help us to the 
best of his ability. We could leave 
the car in his clearing, and he gave 
directions for us to strike a certain 
trail, and so on, and so on. The only 
trouble was, we discovered that when 
telling us to bear to the left, he really 
meant right, and vice versa. It be- 
came so complicated at last that we 
wrote all his directions down on 
paper, and simply reversed them in 
use. This worked all right, and we 
duly reached our stream. 
Notwithstanding, as outlined, our 
success at the trout game, and the 
fact that we were regarded with envy 
by other local fishers, I must admit 
that there was one fly in our oint- 
ment. Upon arriving home with a 
good catch, we would hear that ‘‘ the 
Bishop ’’ had also had a good, and 
better catch. If we brought in thirty 
trout, the Bishop had got thirty-five. 
If our biggest was 12 inch, the Bishop 
had one 13 inch. Now the Bishop 
was a real Bishop. He came from 
somewhere ‘‘ Down South” and 
owned a cottage in the woods, where 
he spent a month or so each summer. 
He had been here for many years in 
succession, and was known as a vete- 
ran fisherman, in fact, as a sort of 
*“ superman ”’ at the game. He usu- 
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ally fished alone—apparently had 
few friends—was rarely seen in the 
village, and was reported to go off 
now and again on distant fishing trips 
which kept him away three or four 
days ata time. The Golf Club knew 
him as an occasional player there, but 
he was more or less of an enigma to 
all in the neighbourhood. In connec- 
tion with fishing, everyone seemed to 
speak of him with awe. 

Even Fisher, the local champion, 
mentioned his name _ with . almost 
bated breath. On some of our trips 
he would now and again say, ‘I 
was fishing here one day with the 
Bishop, and he caught so and so; the 
biggest ever taken from here.’? We 
could never extract much very defi- 
nite information about him or_ his 
secret places, however, and when we 
suggested getting in touch with him, 
the old fellow would smile and say, 
Yes,’’ but not enthuse greatly. 

All this, frankly, rather got on our 
nerves. Our only serious competitor, 
but one so immeasurably above us in 
local eyes that we were not to be 
mentioned in the same breath. We 
never ran across him, although we 
were always ‘‘ just missing him ”’ 
going home to supper after a big day. 
Our families would greet us with 
pride at our success, but we would 
respond, ‘‘ Yes, a pretty good catch, 
but that confounded Bishop has just 
gone home with thirty-five off his 
own bat, and larger than ours.’’ The 
mystery was, where and how did he 
catch them? His success spoilt seve- 
ral of our days. At last, one night 
after supper we were discussing the 
burning question, when our respective 
spouses burst out, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
call upon him and ask him? ”’ 

We decided we would. The upshot 
of it was that five minutes later we 
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found ourselves out in the dense dark- 
ness, with a couple of lanterns and a 
flash light apiece, committed to a rash 
adventure. We had to go through 
with the thing, so set off, I leading as 
“knowing the road.” 

The way was simple for the first 
quarter of a mile—a broad white road. 
I also knew exactly when and where 
to turn off into the trail through the 
dense woods on either side. The trail 
itself, merely downtrodden grass and 
leaves, about three feet wide, was also 
easy until we came to the first fork. 
The compass helped us out at these 
awkward spots, and eventually, just 
upon 9.45 p.m., we caught sight of 
a light through the trees. On our 
way in between whiles we had dis- 
cussed our plan of campaign. It was 
decided that I should bear the brunt 
of the attack. I, being an English- 
man, a stranger in a strange land, 
etc., keen on sport, had heard of the 
Bishop’s prowess, determined to 
come to the fountain head direct, 
hoped he would excuse unconventional 
hour, lost in woods, had not long to 
stay in the neighbourhood, etc. 

It was the best we could do at such 
short notice, having been rushed into 
the matter with such indecent haste. 
Having once broken the ice, we would 
leave the rest to luck to see us 
through. A. light we had observed 
turned out on closer inspection to be 
coming from a window in a_ house 
otherwise all in darkness and of un- 
certain outline. We naturally ap- 
proached very cautiously, and found 
a broad roof, covered platform or 
porch,’’ as known hereabouts, run- 
ning round the entire place, raised 
about two feet off the ground. Leav- 
ing our lanterns below, we climbed 
some steps, and tip-toeing gently 
across, approached the window which 
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was without curtain or blinds, and 
glanced quickly inside. At a table, 
quite close to the window, was an 
elderly man poring over what ap- 
peared to be a child’s puzzle. He also 
was smoking a pipe, an English Bull 
Dog. From what we had heard of 
him, this was undoubtedly the 
Bishop. He looked quite human and 
harmless, but we even then felt that 
discretion might be the better part of 
valour, and that perhaps under all the 
circumstances—whilst thus whisper- 
ing together, we had been moving 
along the porch in utter darkness, 
and Blair suddenly stumbled over 
something which threw him _head- 
long, making an awful noise in that 
dead silence enveloping us. The next 
moment a door opened from some- 
where close to me, the light falling 
full on me, and the Bishop within a 
yard of us said pleasantly, ‘‘ Come 
in, won’t you? ”’ 

There was a momentary pause, the 
Bishop looking questioningly at us, 
waiting for us to open up. So 
we pulled ourselves together and got 
going with our story, more or less 
according to plan. The Bishop made 
us sit down, passed tobacco (English 
tobacco, which made my heart warm 
towards him), and we were all soon 
quite at home. He said he had heard 
of us and was glad to make our ac- 
quaintance. He would be delighted 
to help us with any suggestions, and 
forthwith began to descant on the 
charms of various spots, which were 
well known to us (and fished out). 
He also told us of several good 
places, well known to us by repute 
as real trout streams, quite a day’s 
journey away (and also, as we knew, 
fished out). In fact, he told us of 
every place we had visited (and ex- 
hausted), but he did not tell us of any 
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places we did not know, neither did 
he allow himself to betray accident- 
ally the locality of any place where 
he had just recently found fish to beat 
ours in size. 

In fact, we soon discovered that, 
while very friendly and interested in 
our doings, he had no intention of 
giving away his own special private 
spots where he caught those monsters 
we were always hearing about. He 
was, in other words, a wily old bird 
not to be caught by chaff. One end 
of the room was devoted to his rods, 
of which there must have been a 
dozen at least. These he showed us 
lovingly, casually mentioning as he 
passed one to us that that one had 
caught 842 trout to date. Another 
had captured 695 or 696; he was not 
quite sure which. Then he showed 


us bass rods—450 this had caught, 
and one old friend, rather battered, 
had landed 1237! 


All this without 
any suggestion of boasting. Then 
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he turned to his lines, several of them 
drying on frames. He engaged me 
in a discussion on the respective 
merits of single or double tapered 
lines, and it was obvious that we were 
in the presence of an ardent devotee 
of the sport. Next he talked of our 
English reels as compared to the 
American reels, having samples of 
each. 

He talked of everything under the 
sun to do with fishing, but never a 
word as to where he got his big fish. 
We begged to be allowed to come 
along some day, as humble disciples 
to watch his methods. This appeared 
to please him, and he got so far as to 
say that he would be delighted to 
have us with him, and that he might, 
’er—in the near future, be able to 
arrange for a party to include 
Fisher. And this was as far as we 
could get. 

I left for Chicago before that party 
was arranged. 
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From a Country House 
Sport and the Table: 


BY 


S. L. BENSUSAN. 


Some Reflections. 


<f OULD you allow me to set for the garden was rich in old red 


some of this down for the 

benefit of all good country house 
wives, and more particularly for those 
who appreciate their work ?’’ I asked, 
and my hostess thought for a moment. 
** You will respect my privacy,’’ she 
replied. ‘* Many years ago I thought 
of writing a book about our Still Room, 
but times have changed and I am too 
old.” So the brave old lady, who gave 
her sons in the Great War and now 
devotes her remaining life to their 
young children, explained why she had 
lost interest in her own achievements. 
Many years passed before I knew 
that she actually made or superin- 
tended the making of the wonderful 
cordials and liqueurs that one enjoyed 
under her roof. I remember falling in 
the river while making supreme en- 
deavour to land a two-pound trout on 
a cold spring day. An elderberry 
cordial took all the chill away and left 
me glowing. Another time I was 
complaining to her gardener that I 
could never prune my own peach trees, 
because I am so fond of peaches. 
** We don’t waste one of ours, sir,’’ he 
told me, ‘‘ they are made into peach 
brandy.’’ The recipe was simple. The 
blossoms were put into a bottle and 
when it was nearly full, two-thirds or 
three-quarters without any pressure, 
brandy was added. In four weeks the 
blossom had yielded all its fragrance 
to the spirit, which was poured off and 
put in a smaller bottle of distinctive 
shape. There was a peach wine, too, 


brick walls on which peaches loved to 
ripen though they never attained the 
fulness of flavour given to those that 
ripened under glass. The recipe was 
one part of sugar to four of peaches, 
distilled water, white of eggs, crushed 
kernels, yeast and, coronare opus, 
brandy. It mellowed for a year or 
more in cask and dwelt in bottles for 
the rest of its life, a drink for the gods, 
for we may assume that liver troubles 
and gout were unknown on Olympus. 
Cherry wine, sloe wine, elderberry 
wine, red currant and black currant 
gin, raspberry vinegar, all would make 
their appearance in due season and they 
were unlike anything of the same name 
that you may buy. Old recipes dating 
back to Elizabethan times controlled 
the making, and the flavour of the 
special fruit dominated each. Capers 
were a frequent ingredient of the sauces 
served and they were of the kind within 
everybody’s reach, for they were 
merely nasturtium seeds prepared with 
vinegar and vine leaves. 


The mountain-ash trees in the spin- 
ney were never left in their entirety to 
the thrushes, in spite of the local tradi- 
tion that the bird eats the berries to get 
his voice back; they were gathered in 
large quantities to make an exquisite 
jelly. The barberries of which there 
were many, too far from any cornfields 
to disease the grain, were gathered to 
make a rich conserve. My hostess 
superintended the gathering of the 
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edible fungi ; we have a score that make 
excellent eating as well as some that 
provide work for the doctor and the 
undertaker. The collection had to pass 
under her eye before it reached the 
preserving pans, and those who made 
it were taught before they set to work. 
‘*Tt was not wise to make mistakes,”’ 
I reminded her, recalling one of my 
own when I was much younger as well 
as more ignorant than I am to-day ; her 
quiet sarcasm was unnerving. 


Here in the pleasant Hampshire 
valley, I ate ‘“‘ pumkin pie’’ long 
before tasting it across the Atlantic, 
where, if I may say so with bated 
breath, I did not like it so well. 
It was, I was told, a matter of 
critical selection, watchful stewing 
and a very careful blending of 
spices, the yolk of new laid eggs, and 
lemon. Syllabub, who gets it now, a 
magical blend in which cream and 
sherry play their part and cow’s milk 
added at body temperature? Fruit 
soups, few people know the taste of 
them. They are thickened with tapioca 
and served cold in the dog days. But 
perhaps the most remarkable thing was 
the way in which the herb garden, 
flower garden, vegetable garden and 
every hedgerow vielded material for 
skilled handling. Nothing was wasted 
and every gift of Nature was appre- 
ciated at its true worth. Even dropsi- 
cal marrows which many a gardener 
would hand over to the boy who feeds 
the pigs, yielded a marmalade that was 
delicious. It may be that the marrow 
did no more than provide a ground 
base, a texture; lemon and ginger and 
other things did the rest, and the result 
justified their efforts. The bee-hives 
yielded not only honey, but mead, an 
amber-coloured sparkling variety that 
gladdened the eye, and a deep crimson 
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variety that owed colour and exquisite 
flavour to one of the two great mul- 
berry trees whose fruit seemed to have 
grown mellow with the years. It was 


dangerous to take more than a small 
glass at a shooting lunch. I’ve known 
good men and true go to sleep. 


The seasons did not matter and yet 
nothing was forced. The secret lay in 
picking at the right moment and pre- 
serving, pickling or bottling in the 
right way, so that the flavour was 
captured and retained. You could be 
sure of green peas with a Christmas 
duck; corn salad and spinach were 
growing through the winter, and green 
salads were available through the year. 
Apart from these things there were 
various tisanes, home-made for mild 
ailments, perfumes, and, surely a sur- 
vival of barbarous days when man 
wore whiskers, pomades that were, so 
to speak, born in the herb garden. If 
I write in the past tense it is because 
the big still room and the store room 
above it found other uses during the 
war. There were: hospitals to help 
and duties that left no leisure for the 
pursuit of good things of the table. 
The outside staff dwindled and the 
glory of the gardens has disappeared. 
But sufficient was done in the time of 
peace and plenty to show all who 
cared to see that we do not tithe the 
possibilities of our gardens, hedges, 
and spinneys and to prove how much 
may be done by those who are not 
ashamed of turning the simplest gifts 
of Nature to the best account. 


For some years when game was 
plentiful I used to have surplus birds 
bottled. They were cooked first and 
were bottled in stock, the bottles being 
very wide in the mouth so that the 
pheasant trussed and cooked could go 
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in. Sometimes a bottle would hold a 
couple of partridges, and there was no 
better way of dealing with the leaders 
of the covey, for when you offer part- 
ridge to people in April and May they 
are not so critical as they are in autumn 
and winter, though they may at first 
be more suspicious. Generally speak- 
ing the bottled birds were a great 
success but sometimes there would be a 
flaw in the rubber, and when a bottle 
was taken from store it would have a 
loose lid and an abominable odour. 
At the same time the birds that sur- 
vived treatment, and they were a 
great majority, had a far _ better 
flavour than any- that came out of 
cold storage. There jis no good 
reason why the country house that 
has ample produce of every kind 
should not have every sort of 
game, fruit and vegetable throughout 
the year. The complete countryman 
as I envisage him is interested in all 
the aspects of rural life and seeks to be 
completely self-supporting. Before 
the war I could boast that we bought 
little or nothing for the house save tea, 
coffee, sugar and a little wine. Bread, 
biscuits, cheese, butter, meat and vege- 
tables were all home-grown or home- 
made. It was only a return to the old 
conditions that prevailed in the country 
before the coming of the railways. 
Nowadays the luxuries of the metro- 
polis find their way to the remote High- 
land glens, and are quite out of place 
there. 


A covey of partridges lighted under 
my study window the other morning on 
a wide space of grass in the orchard. 
Some poultry, fed there in the morn- 
ing, had not cleared up all the grain, 
and the partridges soon found and 
accounted for what remained. I saw 
that two were getting about quite com- 
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fortably though each had lost a leg. 
One used a stump, the other stumbled 
a little and seemed to hop, but both 
were as active as the half dozen that 
had so far gone scathless. Here we 
have an example of the great recupera- 
tive power of birds. Undoubtedly the 
loss of a leg is not merely so serious as 
damage to a wing, for this exposes a 
bird to the attacks of vermin. Yet even 
a wing will recover, for I have found 
birds that have had a broken wing 
healed by first intention, both pheas- 
ants and partridges. The pheasant’s 
case is easier to understand, for it is apt 
to rely more upon its feet than its wings 
at any time and it can perch out of the 
reach of trouble. A bird that has been 
wounded will sometimes perch and re- 
main on its feet until it falls dead. 
Presumably the flesh of carrion birds 
would mortify, but the pheasants and 
partridges, although they eat a large 
number of insects, and the pheasant 
does not disdain a mouse, are much 
more healthy. It may be too that the 
weaklings among our game birds do 
not survive the struggle for life and 
that the survivors can endure so long 
as food is plentiful. 


are a few old 
countrymen round me who still regard 
the hedgehog, or hedge-pig, as a 
dainty. I encountered one recently 
who had a hedgehog in a mound of wet 
clay dug out of a pond and had placed 
it in the centre of a fire in which he 
was burning garden refuse, hedge 
trimmings and some rank turf. He 
proposed to have roast hedgehog 
for tea! I have never had the courage 
to try this dainty, but I suppose the 
porcupine is of the same family and he 
is quite eatable. Many years ago in 
North Africa I took part in a porcupine 
hunt and supper. The porcupine is a 


I find that there 
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night feeder and the practice of the 
trackers is to mark its burows during 
the day. By night, one or two men 
armed with sticks stand by the burrows 
while others make a wide detour and 
then work back. The ears of the por- 
cupine are keen but its sight is weak, 
and when disturbed it makes headlong 
for home. On the night of my expedi- 
tion two were killed and a couple of 
hours later a fire had been lighted in a 
forest clearing and the meat cooked. 
I remember that we sat round the fire 
in the small hours. Our horses were 
picketed near by and we supped to the 
accompaniment of the howling of jac- 
kals, the occasional scream of a hyaena 
and the cry of a few night birds, while 
above us in the picturesque language 
of the Arabs ‘‘ the angels of Allah 
had lighted the lamps in a million 
mosques.”’ 

It is a far cry, from the porcupines 
in the forest of Mamora to the hedge- 
hog of our fields, but undoubtedly 
there was a time when the hedgehog 
and the rabbit supplied the only 
meat that found its way to the 
table of the farm worker, and to 
the sturdy North African country- 
men meat is a rare luxury and the 
porcupine is a troubler of gardens 
though an utterly inoffensive creature, 
more worthy of protection than perse- 
cution. The real enemy of the gar- 
dener in sub-tropical lands is the wild 
boar of whom I shall have something to 
say another time. When I read of the 
fierce denunciation of landlords and 
game-preserving in which the urban 
Labour party indulge, I often wonder if 
the writers realise the part that the wild 
rabbit plays on the table of the farm 
worker. 


I have been noting of late the 
marked difference between the measure 
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of response made by different animals. 
Dogs appear to treasure every mark of 
a master’s affection, I never met one 
that resented occasional neglect or in- 
difference. Pigs are very responsive 
to kind treatment. . For some vears I 
had a couple of sows that would follow 
me round the fields like dogs and would 
respond toa whistle. It is true that I 
often filled a pocket with apples when 
I was going their way, but even if I 
went empty handed they did not 
trouble. Until the tragic hour when 
one broke into an outhouse and turned 
over a tin of white paint which she 
apparently mistook for cream, they 
were united in their regard for me. I 
have known a bull mild as the one of 
whom Bion, or was it Moschus, sings, 
the god in the guise of a bull who 
carried Europa away. Horses on the 
other hand are less responsive. All 
through the autumn I used to go daily 
to the loose box of a favourite and give 
him apples, his groom also indulged 
him. The time came when apples 
‘were exhausted and the horse, finding 
no reward for his caresses, grew very 
angry. So soon as anybody ap- 
proached him his ears went back and 
he would offer to bite them ; this phase 
lasted for several weeks. Then appar- 
ently he forgot his grievance. Now 
the bull I referred to was seldom pam- 
pered, the pigs did not demand gifts, 
a dog is content with his master’s com- 
pany. Is the average horse below 
these animals in the standard of affec- 
tion ? 

horses, particularly 
stallions, are very quick to respond to 
kindness, but I have never been fortun- 
ate enough to own an English bred 
animal that could be counted as a faith- 
ful friend. Patient, hard working and 
enduring they may be—in these quali- 
ties they resemble the camel—but, like 
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that uncouth beast, the horses I have 
owned have with one or two exceptions 
treated me as a taskmaster rather than 
as a friend. I think it may be stated 
with confidence that the horse one rides 
is far more affectionate than the horse 
one drives, presumably because the 
association is so much more intimate. 
In the long run all our animals are 
what we like to make them, but there is 
always a certain proportion that will 
decline to be friendly and I have found 
this proportion highest among horses. 


Few people realise how the leading 
hétels wait upon the expert shot. I 
chanced to be in London during late 
November and lunched one day in the 
Savoy restaurant where I congratu- 
lated the manager on his very full 
house. But he wore a pre-occupied air 
and told me rather mournfully that 
there was great trouble about game. 
Apparently there had been no big week- 
end shooting parties, fog had affected 
them, and the consignments of game to 
the London dealers had not only been 
small but many of the birds had been 
badly shot. Consequently it had been 
necessary to reject most of the offerings 
and to remain content with very few 
birds. ‘‘ We can dispense with birds 
altogether if it is absolutely necessary,”’ 
said the manager, ‘‘ but we can’t take 
old birds or badly shot ones.” I 
learned later that there is a daily court 
of inspection somewhere in Savoy 
Buildings and nothing in the way of 
fish, flesh, fowl, fruit or vegetables can 
reach the kitchen until it has passed the 
scrutiny. Undoubtedly game preserv- 
ing is on the decline, and by the time a 
certain proportion of the birds have 
been selected for friends, a proportion 
for cold storage and some for immedi- 
ate household use, there are not many 
to send away, and among them are the 
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elderly cock birds, only good to look at, 
and birds that have been badly shot. 
If there is no shortage these are never. 
offered to a big hotel; at other times 
they are sent along on the off chance 
that they will be deemed better than 
nothing. It is to be feared that in the 
near future the rank and file of the 
London hotels will be able to offer very 
little first-class game, a few leading 


‘houses will control the diminishing 


supply. Very different from pre-war 
days when I have known a hamper of 
pheasants without an old or ill-shot 
bird among them, return two shillings 
apiece net-to the consignor. 


The shortage, should one develop, 
will give a direct impetus to the shoot- 
ing syndicate. During the last year 
or two of the war and the year follow- 
ing I heard of two syndicates that 
actually had their sport for nothing, 
and this ‘‘nothing’’ included their 
cartridges and travelling expenses. It 
meant very close attention to business, 
the elimination of all save first- 
class shots, prompt and steady 
marketing, and a study of the best 
markets. In each case there was a very 
large area to cover and there was a very 
large head of wild birds. Both syndi- 
cates had initial expenditure running 
into four figures and faced increased 
charges for beaters, transport, cart- 
ridges and the rest of the items that 
make up this kind of budget. 

To-day the wild birds are being shot 
out, but the cost of rearing will be 
lower in 1922 than it has been for many 
years past. 

A correspondent from Ayr has 
written to complain that I have 
dealt rather harshly with shooting 
syndicates, in so far as I have 
omitted all reference to the best kind. 
I hope to repair the omission next 
month. 


Country Cottages: a Problem for the 
Landlord and the State 


HE landowner, faced by a call for 

more cottages and demands for 
the repairs and renovation of existing 
ones, finds himself in a difficult posi- 
tion. One of these harassed men said 
to the writer a few weeks ago—‘I have 
been analysing my estate accounts and 
find it would pay me well to give my 
cottege property away, if only I could 
find somebody foolish enough to accept 
it with all the attendant responsibili- 
ties. Over a period of ten years the 


rents have not paid rates, taxes and re- 
pairs, and now repairs are needed 
urgently and rates are going up.”’ 

In another county a friend was forced 
by the subsidence of two old cottages, 


a collapse due to the unprecedented 
drought, to consider rebuilding ; finally 
he built a new double cottage by direct 
labour. There were five rooms in each 
half and the cost was just nine hundred 
pounds. Rents obtainable are twenty 
six pounds a year gross. Rates, taxes, 
fire insurance and repairs must come 
off this sum and the most that can be 
looked for is a return of about 13% on 
capital outlay. This will of course be 
taxed, supertaxed too in the case under 
discussion. The net annual value of 
the nine hundred pounds will be some- 
where round about seven pounds ten 
shillings. As the owner said ruefully, 
*“T should have done much better to 
have bought myself a new car for I’d 
have had some good runs for my 
money and something to sell at the end 
of them.’’ 

It is worth noting that the Labour 
Party im its agricultural programme 


demands more cottages. They are to 
be built by the Local Authority, with 
the aid of a grant from Government to 
save the L.A. from loss. They are to 
be let ‘‘at a rent the labourer can 
afford ’’ and they are not to be tied. 
Even if they are given rent free, the 
tenant is to have the full rights of a 
rent-paying tenant. The most interest- 
ing part of this item in the Labour 
Party’s programme is the recognition 
of the hard truth that it is impossible 
to build on economic lines. As the 
landowner is not available (he is in fact 
to be abolished) the Government is re- 
quired to step in and take his place, in 
order to make building a_ possibility 
through the medium of a subsidy. It 
may be suggested that Government 
grants have no other source than taxa- 
tion, consequently if we will get down 
to the bedrock of facts the proposal is 
that, in future, the whole community 
shall pay to provide -houses at un- 
economic rents. Certainly this is a 
fairer way than asking the landlord to 
bear the whole burden. What would 
the Labour Party have said if the land- 
lord had come forward with a bill for 
his own relief? There would have 
been great outcries, far-reaching pro- 
tests; but so soon as it is decided that 
the landlord is useless or unnecessary 
and that his land must be confiscated 
for the public good, his burdens are 
shifted to the back of the State. This 
is a tribute to the English landlord, 
unintentional of course, but very 
genuine. 

In the old days many a landowner 
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of moderate means maintained a small 
staff of carpenters, bricklayers, painters 
and plumbers. They were kept in con- 
stant work throughout the year and 
received a rather higher rate of wages 
than the agricultural labourer. The 
sense of security and a natural interest 
in their own achievements appeared to 
keep them content; certainlly very few 
of those I have known belonged to a 
union. Through their efforts, the 
landlord was able to give a ready and 
generous response to petitions for re- 
pairs and he could do a little building 
at basic rates. Since the war, the price 
of certain labour having doubled and 
trebled, the landlord has been com- 
pelled to dispense with it. To-day the 
general rule is that the tenant can get 
the material he requires and must pro- 
vide the labour for himself. The 
owner who has timber and saw-mill 
can meet a number of requirements at 
very moderate expense, but he has 


been compelled however reluctantly to 


reduce the old staff. If the question of 
repairs becomes urgent he must do as 
other men do, go to the nearest builder 
and contractor and pay that worthy’s 
price with no further advantage than is 
derived from a certain knowledge of 
what the charges ought to be. 

It isa grave misfortune that the dilu- 
tion scheme for the building trade did 
not materialise. There is so much 
building to be done to-day that, with a 
spread of general knowledge, a great 
part of England might have been re- 
built with money that has been wasted 
on doles. Unfortunately not only have 
the building interests resisted dilution, 
but they have reduced their own hours 
and output while increasing their 
charges and in the country, where there 
are long distances to cover, the results 
are disastrous. To give a case in point. 
Some ten or a dozen builders have been 
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gaged on work for a friend of mine in 
the country. It takes them an hour 
and a quarter to reach the buildings 
they are engaged on from the little 
town in which they live. Consequently 
24 hours a day are spent in travelling. 
As Saturday brings a half holiday they 
don’t come at all then, and in all they 
have a 42 hour week of which 12} hours 
are spent going and coming. 

The dry summer has made the pre- 
sent position more acute because so 
many cottages stand either on the 
ground or on a sill of oak or elm that 
is not affected by the passage of the 
years or even of the centuries; pro- 
longed drought finds these places out. 
One hears of estates on which there is 
no single house that has escaped some 
of the ill effects of the year. Are they 
going to be allowed to go from bad to 
worse or are they going to be repaired ? 
One thing is certain : the landlord will 
not pay extravagant prices for inferior 
effort and reduced hours. It is not that 
he is anxious to challenge the unions; 
most fair-minded men realise that up 
to a point unions are a real necessity. 
No, the truth of the matter is that the 
landlord won’t pay because he can’t. 
An all round rise in cottage rentals is 
inevitable if the cottages are to remain. 
But against this we have the fact that 
wages are down, farm products are 
down and rural industry on every side 
is in a bad way. What then can be 
done to improve the position ? 

In the first place so far as the build- 
ing business is concerned, men must 
take things into their own hands. 
There is endless work for those who 
will take a job without restrictions and 
will stick to it. It would be possible 
to point to plenty of small estates and 
farms of which the sometime tenants 
are now the owners, on which there is a 
mass of work awaiting the man who 
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will take off his coat and hustle. Per- 
haps if small companies of men with 
reasonable credentials were to seek to 
associate themselves with some public 
bodies, such as the National Farmers’ 
Union, they would be able to capture 
some of the building and repairing 
work that is still waiting to be done— 
on terms. 

As things stand at present the whole 
situation is ruled by the price the 
farmer receives for his produce. If 
foreign competition together with home 
associations, trusts and combines 
should serve to reduce the farmer to 
penury he will be unable to pay an 
economic rent to his landlord or an 
adequate wage to his staff. It follows 
then beyond all scope of contradiction 
that the labourer will be unable to pay 
a fair rent for his cottage and the land- 
lord will be unable to repair it or to 
build new ones. The farmer will see 


his workers drift to the town to join the 


ranks of unskilled labour or the un- 
employed; he himself will be con- 
strained to turn his arable to grass that 
he may carry on with a smaller staff. 
The shortage of cottages to-day is 
referable in the first instance to the long 
period of depression in the eighties and 
nineties. Cottages fell to pieces, even 
then people could not afford repairs. 
Then conditions improved, however 
slowly, but in the early years of the 
improvement many labourers’ cottages 
were let to men and women of the 
middle class for week-end places. It is 
easy to blame the landlord, but con- 
sider the position. One particular in- 
stance comes to mind, it is typical of 
hundreds. There was a cottage fetch- 
ing five shillings a week, let as two 
tenements. Each tenant paid his half- 
crown, the landlord paid rates and re- 
pairs. The tenants went off together 


to another district and the landlord’ 
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spent a couple of hundred pounds upon 
the cottage and let it to a ‘‘week-ender’”’ 
who paid ten shillings a week did all 
internal repairs and laid out a delight- 
ful garden. The total net return upon 
outlay then was only four per cent but 
while the two families had the place 
there were years when the return was 
an outlay! At the same time it must 
be admitted that the week-ender has 
intensified the house shortage and 
young people who are only waiting to 
find a home before they marry, feel a 
very natural bitterness when they see 
the cottage that would suit them so well 
closed for six or seven months in the 
year. Those of us who sit from time 
to time on the Bench either at the local 
Court or the Quarter Sessions, or who 
chance to look in at the Assizes know 
how largely responsible is overcrowd- 
ing for certain classes of crime, indeed 
Judges do not hesitate to say so. 
There is only one way out of the diffi- 
culty. It is to enable the farmer to 
pay such a wage to those who work for 
him as will enable them in their turn to 
pay an economic rent in the days to 
come, when building costs have fallen 
to a reasonable level. While the 
farmer is open to the competition of the 
world and may be ruined in say, Nor- 
folk by a wheat glut in North America 
or Australia, the position cannot be 
deemed hopeful. While the labourer 
must rest content with a wage that is 
not worth one pound a week on a pre- 
war basis he cannot pay an economic 
rent. While the house owner cannot 
get more than eight pounds a year for 
a cottage and must pay rates, taxes and 
repairs out of that, you cannot look for 
sound repairs. While builders and 
building material cost far more than 
they can earn for those who employ 
them, an extended building pro- 
gramme is hardly to be expected. 
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Sport in WILpEst Britain. By H. Hes- 
keth Pritchard. Author of ‘ Hunting 
Camps in Wood and Wilderness.” II- 
lustrated from water colour paintings 


by Dr. Edward A. Wilson. London: 
William Heinemann, 1921. 


Nothing could be better than Lord 
Lovat’s definition of sport as given in one 
of the Shooting volumes of the Bapin- 
TON Lisprary: ‘‘ Sport may be defined as 
the fair, difficult, exciting, perhaps dan- 
gerous, pursuit of a wild animal who has 
the odds in his favour, whose courage, 


strength, speed or cunning are more or 
less a match for, or superior to, our own, 
whose natural instinct engages a consider- 
able amount of our intelligence to over- 
come it, and whose death, being of ser- 


vice, is justifiable.” Throughout Mr. 
Hesketh-Pritchard’s new book one realises 
how heartily he adopts the sentiments 
quoted, being always rigorously governed 
by what is implied in the seven last words 
of the quotation. The killing of birds and 
beasts who are required for food is justifi- 
able, as to a certain extent is the acquisi- 
tion of trophies; but Mr. Hesketh-Prit- 
chard scorns the man who is induced by a 
tempting shot to kill, or possibly to wound, 
some creature of no value when it is 
brought down. During the war the 
author, by his organisation of snipers, 
saved innumerable Allied lives. It might 
be supposed that he would be rather in- 
tolerant of a bad shot. On the contrary, 
he speaks contemptuously of ‘‘mere killing 
machines,” and disclaims ‘‘ any desire to 
exalt mechanical proficiency with the 
gun into undue prominence.” Elsewhere 


he declares that he is happier when his 


‘dog behaves well and his shooting is not 


all that it might be than when his barrels 
are straighter than usual and his dog does 
not reach his usual standard. Yet again 
he describes how he was once tempted to 
take a long shot at a big gander, geese 
being a quarry to which he is specially 
devoted. ‘‘ As he comes level I fire my 
first barrel at him,” we read. ‘‘ But he 
gathers himself up and, with slower beat 
of pinion, carries on; nor is he stopped 
by the second barrel, but he separates 
from the rest and heads at right angles 
away over the dunes. He does not clear 
the summits by more than a yard or two, 
and is then shut out from sight. But no 
searching, though we searched long and 
carefully, revealed him. I go home wish- 
ing I had never fired, or had swung a 
little quicker, or any other of the many 
wishes that crowd into the mind of one 
who wounds or kills to no good end, and 
whose victim becomes the prey of hoodie 
or of black-back.” Everything that the 
author writes, indeed, reveals the true 
sportsman, and if only for this reason his 
book is worthy of cordial admiration. 

Mr. Hesketh-Pritchard, as readers may 
be aware, has pursued sport in most quar- 
ters of the world, one of his expeditions 
having been to the remotest fringe of 
South America, in search for a curious 
animal whose existence was reported, but 
who appears to have been fabulous. One 
may imagine that ordinary English shoot- 
ing, partridges and pheasants, can be no 
great temptation to the author. When in 
Great Britain he seeks wilder sport, and 
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his book begins with a chapter on ‘‘ The 
Grey Seals of Haskeir.” These creatures 
are much larger than the ordinary seal, 
sometimes attaining a length of ten feet 
or more and weighing over six hundred 
pounds. It need hardly be said how in- 
dignantly the clubbing of these seals is 
condemned, for it appears that annually 
an expedition is made to the island where 
a number of the creatures are killed who 
can be turned to no account. After much 
difficulty, infinite patience, and sufficient 
danger to add interest to the achievement, 
Mr. Hesketh-Pritchard got his grey seal. 

One of the charms of the book is the 
graphic pen pictures of sporting incidents. 
One will be found in the chapter on 
‘‘Capercaillie.’’ In order to get some geese 
the author camped for a weak upon an islet 
perhaps an acre and a half in extent off the 
western Irish coast. He had previously 
visited this islet in the hope of getting 
his grey seal there. Needless. to say, life 
was of the roughest. He shall tell his 
own story. ‘‘I had slept for several 
hours, my fire was long since out. I had 


no companion, not even a dog; the hut 
was merely a kennel of a place, tunnelled 
in a mound by some fisherman, and years 
previously used by him as an occasional 


summer residence. Doubtless the isle 
had appeared untenanted to a vast flock 
of bernicle geese, some three or four hun- 
dred strong, which were standing and 
sleeping up to within five yards of the 
door when I stepped out among them. In 
the moonlight I could see the eyes of the 
nearer geese in that infinitesimal portion 
of a second before the air was rent with 
the noise of wings and tongue. The 
geese circled once and pitched upon the 
farthest rocky margin of the isle, where 
I could hear them talking and complain- 
ing until, having concluded repairs to my 
roof, I once more went to ground. In the 
morning they had all collected upon a 
strip of grass at the extreme north-west 
corner of the island, and there they stayed 
within a hundred and fifty yards of the 
hut until nearly eight o’clock, when they 
departed north. That evening and upon 
all subsequent evenings while I remained 
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upon the isle they returned. I never 
molested them, but I had my reward, for 
I could take a good look at them through 
the glass before emerging from the hut. 
The moment I put in an appearance they 
flew off.” 

An amusing episode is described which 
shows how Mr. Hesketh-Pritchard con- 
trived to recover a black goose which he 
had shot and which was slowly drifting 
out to sea. Tearing off his coat and 
waistcoat and catching the dog to his 
bosom he plunged in. ‘‘ The water grew 
deeper by degrees, and it was probably 
very cold, but I never felt that. Within 
a hundred yards of the goose the sea was 
up to my shoulders, and from here I ex- 
pelled the dog towards it as a man o’ war 
launches a torpedo. He swam a little 
way, turned and made for shore. He was 
neither sulky nor unwilling, only obtuse 
and bored. Having retrieved the dog, I 
expelled him once more, and then groped 
on the bottom for a stone. It was my 
one chance. The dog would swim to 
where I threw a stone. I had to duck 
deeply for it, and then, wringing the sea- 
water from my eyes and nose, I waited 
while the dog swam half-heartedly and 
pessimistically forwards until, just as I 
thought he was going to turn, I threw the 
stone. With an access of slightly renewed 
interest, he swam on. He was now with- 
in fifty yards of the goose. I ducked for 
another stone and failed to find one. I 
was aware of the miserable dog in the act 
of turning, and plunged my hand into my 
pocket, pulled out a two-shilling piece and 
a heavy metal cartridge extractor. I 
hurled the latter towards the goose; the 
dog turned and swam a little forward, and 
then suddenly he saw the goose itself. A 
moment or two more and his mouth had 
closed on it, and not many beyond that 
before I had taken it reverently from his 
jaws. In the cold early dusk I walked 
home, my whole soul flooded with that 
peaceful satisfaction which we know not 
too often. As I went I remember that I 
praised the dog, but in the back of my 
mind I foresaw dogs of the future which 
should be worthy of picking up geese.” 
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We confess that the idea of driving 
snipe is new to us. Mr. Hesketh-Prit- 
chard declares that snipe driving can be 
“* reduced to a reasonable certainty,” and 
the last thing we should do would be to 
hesitate in receiving any of his state- 
ments. There can be no doubt about the 
keenness of the boy—Mr. Hesketh-Prit- 
chard in his youth—who when after wild 
fowl thought nothing of sinking to his 
middle in mud and reeds, ‘‘ and from a 
hopeless position, one foot perhaps buried 
twelve or eighteen inches deeper than the 
other, firing a shot which was often more 
in the nature of a salute than anything 
else.”” There are chapters on ‘‘ Curlew,” 
** Widgeon and Mallard,” ‘‘ The Unpro- 
tected Common Seal,” ‘‘ Ptarmigan,” and 
“* Grey Geese.” A feature of the work is 
the admirable reproduction of water col- 
our paintings of different birds by Dr. 
Edward A. Wilson. It is a book of which 
it is impossible to speak too highly. 


Wivp Lire In THE TREE Tops. By Cap- 
tain C. W. R. Knight, M.C., F.R.P.S., 
M.B.V.O. Illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the author—literally in 
the tree tops. London: Thornton 
Butterworth. (21s.). 


It is, of course, nothing new to take 
photographs of unsuspecting birds with a 
hidden camera ingeniously screened. Cap- 
tain Knight, however, has devised what so 
far as we are aware is a novel method of 
procedure, the taking of photographs by 
means of a camera secreted at the tops 
of trees, the shutter being released by 
means of a long cord. He has succeeded 
admirably, and as he is an ardent lover 
and keen observer of his feathered friends, 
the result is an extremely interesting and 
instructive volume. He begins with a 
chapter on ‘‘ A Rookery in Spring,” and 
verbally pictures the quaint proceedings 
of its occupants. Few things in the coun- 
try are more entertaining than the study 
of the manners and customs of the Rook. 
Thus, for instance, he puts into words 
what many of us have often noted: the 
immense trouble a rook will sometimes 
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take in carrying, often from a considerable 
distance, a stick that might almost be 
called a small branch with which to 
strengthen the foundations of the nest. 
‘‘Tt is by no means plain sailing, for 
obstacles will assuredly be encountered; 
an adverse wind may be blowing, fre- 
quently the chosen branch will be awk- 
wardly shaped, with side growths that 
make it difficult to control. Eventually, 
however, the nest site will be reached, 
with, in all probability, an adoring, if im- 
patient, mate to help him in his troubles; 
and then with what quaint beak thrusts 
and tuggings will the new acquisition be 
finally fixed in its place!” Another thing 
which readers may have observed is the 
sudden attack which a rook will some- 
times make on his neighbour’s unoffend- 
ing wife as she sits complacently upon 
her nest. If the husband is in the neigh- 
bourhood he will dash to the rescue and 
avenge himself on the intruder. Then 
again, the author speaks of the delight 
of the female as she receives a little gift 
of food from her spouse after awaiting 
him with wide-open beak, fluttering from 
branch to branch as he approaches. In 
the rookery which he describes he states 
that ‘‘ Where one evening there had not 
been a single new nest, there were the 
following morning foundations for fifty or 
sixty being run up at lightning speed.” 
One would like to know why all these 
birds suddenly resolved to build? 

A chapter is devoted to the Buzzards, 
who, it is alleged, ‘‘ soars more beautifully 
than any other British bird.” Without 
appreciable effort he circles to vast 
heights, seeming to allow himself to drift 
on the breeze for a while, and having de- 
scribed a large curve till he faces the wind, 
is carried upwards. Buzzards are ex- 
tremely provident. On the sides of the 
nest which Captain Knight investigated 
there were two large piles of young rab- 
bits, no fewer than 35 in all, those at the 
top quite fresh, those at the bottom very 
much indeed the reverse. The birds could 
not possibly eat them all or nearly all, but 
they were evidently determined not to run 
short. 
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Captain Knight expresses a preference 
for hawks over all other birds, excusing 
the cruelty for which they are usually 
condemned, and pointing out that if hawks 
eat little birds, men and women do not 
turn away from roast partridge. Under 
the title of ‘‘ The Lady’s Hawk,” the 
author deals with the Merlin. The nest 
he examined was some 35 feet from the 
ground, something after the fashion of a 
crow’s, strongly constructed, and lined 
with quantities of sheep’s wool. There 
were, it is stated, no grouse or partridge 
feathers among those in the neighbour- 
hood of the Merlin’s home, but it is not de- 
nied that the Merlin will attack a Partridge 
on occasions. This happened once when he 
was watching, but the rest of the covey 
set upon the assailant and soon had their 
brother free. Under the title ‘‘The Swift- 
est of British Hawks,” Captain Knight 
discusses the Hobby, unmistakable even 
when flying at a great height by the extra- 
ordinary length of its wings. Hobbies 
were extremely popular with the old fal- 


coners as birds of great wing power, cour- 
age and tractability. As for their courage, 


let the author speak. He writes, ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the first week in August I climbed to 
the nest with the idea of inspecting the 
young Hobbies at close quarters, and went 
through a really remarkable and quite un- 
expected experience whilst doing so. The 
female Hobby, as I commenced to ascend 
the tree, took perch upon her favourite 
dead branch and began to scream heartily. 
When my head was almost on a level with 
the nest I looked across at her, silhouetted 
against the sky, and was quite surprised 
when she did not go off. My surprise 
increased to amazement when I saw her 
start, with the definite action of a hawk 
flying some quarry, straight towards me. 
For a few seconds I really thought she 
was going to ‘ bind to’ my face. But as 
she reached me she suddenly shot up with 
a ‘ fwt’ of wings into the air straight over- 
head—leaving as a souvenir three bleed- 
ing scratches across my forehead. My 
companions down below gazed in astonish- 
ment as they saw her turn over and stoop 
again, only missing my head by a fraction 
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of an inch as I ducked to avoid her; and 
again and again she threw up, turned and 
came rushing by, sometimes hitting the 
mark, sometimes just missing me. Once 
I held up my hand, which she hit with a 
resounding smack, and for a moment I 
feared that I had done her some harm, but 
in a few moments she had regained her 
pitch and was pressing the attack in the 
most energetic manner. What a grand 
young falcon !” 

Captain Knight thinks that the Kestrel 
or Wind-hover is the British hawk with 
which most people are best acquainted, its 
unmistakable habit of hanging motionless 
in the air causing it to be easily identified. 
We are told how he observed a little 
family incident. He watched the male 
Kestrel returning towards the nest ap- 
parently holding to his bosom the body 
of some victim which he was _ bring- 
ing to his young. ‘‘ When some eighty 
yards from home the female flew to meet 
him, for a moment the two forms seemed 
locked together, then they swung apart, 
the one to return marshwards, and the 
other, now with the prey in her talons, 
returning to the nest. She did not stay 
to distribute the meal as she had done 
formerly, apparently for the reason that 
she thought it was time the young ones 
could help themselves. Later in the day 
the male Kestrel came in with a field 
mouse in his talons. This the female took 
from him as before and brought to her 
young.” 

Few things in Nature are more wonder- 
ful than the nests of different birds. The 
crow’s nest is described as ‘‘ an unusually 
strongly built affair, which has at its 
foundation a collection of interlaced sticks, 
many considerably larger than an ordinary 
pencil in circumference and sometimes 
measuring a couple of feet in length. 
Between these and the inner lining of wads 
of bullock’s hair and wool is a thick layer 
of mud or cow dung, which, placed in 
position in the damp state, ultimately dries 
and forms a firm cup that is not easily 
penetrated; which accounts for the fact 
that a crow not infrequently flies un- 
scathed from a nest at which; charge of 
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shot has been fired from below.” It may 
not be generally known that the heron, 
when in trouble, as for instance if pursued 
by a hawk, will, in its efforts to lighten 
itself and so be able to keep above its 
pursuer, disgorge any food that may still 
be undigested. From what has been said 
it will be perceived how strongly the book 
must appeal to all lovers of birds. 


THE SUCCESSFUL RUNNING AND SIRE LINES 
OF THE MODERN THOROUGHBRED Horse. 
—Compiled by Sir William H. Herries, 
K.C.M.G., F.G.S. The British Blood- 
stock Agency, London. 


The author is a member of Parliament 
in the Dominion of New Zealand, and it is 
for the Colonies as well as for British 
breeders and owners that this book has 
been compiled. It is designed to show 


in tabulated form the principal strains of 
blood, both on the male and the female 
side, from which the most successful race- 
horses and sires of modern times have 
descended. The author is acquainted with 


previous volumes which have appeared on 
the subject treated in somewhat similar 
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fashion, but is of opinion that they have 
been over-elaborated and cover too ex- 
tended a field of observation. Sir William 
Herries brings his researches down prac- 
tically to date and deals with the breeding 
of Humorist—which now unfortunately 
matters littlke—and Craig-an-Eran. An 
immense amount of trouble must have 
been expended on the volume. Thus for 
instance we have the amounts won in dif- 
ferent years by the descendants of Bird- 
catcher, Blacklock, Touchstone, other 
branches of the Darley Arabian, the 
Byerly Turk and the Godolphin Barb. 
There is little that is new in Sir William’s 
compilation except that it comes down, as 
just remarked, absolutely to the present 
period. When a horse wins a famous 
race its pedigree is usually given in the 
sporting papers. It is convenient, how- 
ever, to have all pedigrees in permanent 
form. The book is large and extends to 
nearly two hundred pages. Sir William 
has certainly accomplished the task he set 
out to perform, and if owners wish to have 
record of the ancestry of their horses here 
it is. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


A New STEAM Car 


The general revival of interest in the 
steam car seems so far to have taken 
more particular form in America than it 
has in this country. It must be acknow- 
ledged, of course, that it is largely due to 
the success of the new Stanley steam 
car, itself an American production, that 
so much notice has lately been taken of 
the possibilities of steam for automobile 
propulsion in this country. I recently 
received from America preliminary de- 
tails of another introduction into the 
steam car world, which, while still untried 
on the road, is certainly a very interesting 
proposition on paper. The new car, 
known as the Coats, has some decidedly 
revolutionary features. The most out- 
standing one is that the engine is a six- 
cylinder radial type, and is built intregal 
with the rear axle. Each half of the 
axle casing carries three cylinders dis- 
posed in radial engine style, and each 
group of cylinders drives a single throw 
crankshaft, which is built up with the 
live axle to each rear wheel. By this ar- 
rangement a differential gear is dispensed 
with, and, instead of this, the same action 
is obtained by the automatic slowing 
down of the engine driving the inside 
wheel when a corner is turned. The bore 
and stroke of the cylinders is 2? ins. by 3 
ins., and poppet valves operated by cams 
are employed. Each cylinder exerts a 
power impulse for half of the wheel revo- 
lution, and so, with the overlapping which 
results from the combination of cylinders, 
there is a constant flow of power through 
the live axles to the road wheels. The 
front part of the car, as in the Stanley, is 
occupied by the generator and condenser, 
the latter taking the place of the radiator 
in a petrol car and being similar in ap- 
pearance. From the boiler steam is con- 
veyed to the engine by a steam pipe of 
similar construction to the torque tube 


common on petrol cars. This pipe has a 
steam tight universal joint at the front 
end, and is insulated throughout its 
length against heat leakage. The method 
of raising and maintaining the steam 
pressure is apparently similar to that fol- 
lowed on the Stanley and other modern 
steam cars. Initial vaporisation is 
secured by an electric heating coil on the 
fuel nozzle, and one may assume that 
when a working pressure of steam has 
once been raised this is automatically 
maintained. The fuel to be used under 
ordinary running conditions is paraffin, 
and it is stated that 4o miles per gallon 
can be obtained, it being necessary to 
replenish the water container only once 
in every 300 miles. A speed up to 60 
miles per hour is anticipated, and, as one 
might expect, smooth and silent running 
at very low speeds is claimed as one of 
the car’s predominant advantages. The 
chassis generally is on conventional lines, 
and the appearance of the Coats, fitted 
with a five-seater open touring body, is 
almost indistinguishable from that of a 
petrol car. By far the most remarkable 
thing about the Coats at present revealed 
is that the makers propose to sell it in 
America at the low figure of £200. If 
such a car, having proved its efficiency 
on the road, could be sold in this country 
to-day for twice this figure it would, I 
think, command a ready market. I hope, 
however, that if the makers of the Coats 


_are able to export to this country in the 


near future they will market their car 
here at the very lowest figure consistent 
wth freight and import charges and a . 
reasonable profit. There is no doubt 
that a really cheap steam car would be 
a boon to thousands of motorists in this 
country, and it would, I think, pave the 
way to an all round development of cheap 
but efficient cars of other types. The 
preliminary details of the Coats are cer- 
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tainly very interesting, and, no doubt, 
as soon as opportunity offers, many 
motorists will be glad to see it in the sub- 
stance. 


Hitt CLimBinc EXTRAORDINARY. 


Remarkable hill climbing accomplish- 
ments retain a strong fascination for keen 
motorists and the general public. In the 
early days of motoring competitions it 
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Portland Street, London, W., I decided 
to seek out certain tit-bits in the way of 
hills which I knew existed just off the 
tracks we proposed to follow. The 
prowess of Rex Mundy as a competition 
driver needs no recommendation, and I 
felt that he would welcome a sporting 
attempt on any hill I could introduce to 
the Dodge. Having vanquished some 
formidable rises Somerset way, we mad 


THE DODGE ON VALE STREET, BRISTOL, GRADIENT I IN 24 xX 34 UP. 


was the well organised hill climb that 
evoked the greatest interest, and to-day 
the conquest of exceptional gradients still 
provides useful activity for the sporting 
clubs. But it is, perhaps, the gradients 
that one has met and defeated in ones own 
ordinary touring that provide the most 
permanent satisfaction. 

On a recent short tour in the West 
Country, I had an abundance of this ex- 
perience. Being invited by my friend, 
Rex Mundy, to try the paces of the Dodge 
Brothers car, which he was championing 
on behalf of the English concessionaires, 
the Automotive Company, Ltd., 19, Great 


for the good city of Bristol, approaching 
which a brilliant inspiration occurred to 


me. Why not try the Dodge on Vale 
Street? Now this street, situated in the 
salubrious suburb of Totterdown, is re- 
puted to have a gradient of 1 in 2. If it 
is not so severe as this the real figure is 
not much easier, the gradient certainly 
being one of the steepest I have ever 
tackled. Knowing this, and that the car 
I was driving was quite a standard model, 
I rather hesitated in putting forward the 
proposition. Mundy, however, enthusi- 
astically welcomed it, and to cut short 
what the ‘ puff’’ writer might make 
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quite a long story, the Dodge conquered 
the hill in a manner that was truly re- 
markable. It was dark when we arrived 
in Bristol. We decided, however, to 
make a preliminary trial that night, and 
accordingly steered for Totterdown. 
With two up and a few hundredweights 
of luggage the car easily ascended the 1 
in 5 Park Street on second gear, and then, 
slipping her into bottom, there was no 
difficulty in driving to the top of the much 
worse Vale Street. On the morrow we 
made some much more _ impressive 
ascents. The local Press, anticipating 
an exciting story, sent photographers 
and their best descriptive reporters to 
cover ’’ the event. Mundy dispelled 
the hopes and won the admiration of 
these worthies by taking a crowd of them 
up, complete with apparatus, in obvious 
ease. I thought, however, that the per- 
formance was certainly worthy of record 
by our friends; so, returning to the foot 
of Park Street, we arranged a rather 
more spectacular climb. Loading up with 
so many of the juvenile population of 
Bristol as could crowd into the car, hang 
on to the wings and running boards, and 
sit on the bonnet and hood, we again as- 
sailed the gradients. As before, the 
Dodge went up both streets in a confident 
manner. Bottom gear was, of course, 
engaged as we turned on to the alleged 
I in 2 portion, but the car was always at 
ease on the gradient, and at the top of 
this really terrific slope there was power 
in hand for a final spurt. 

Vale Street, I am told, has never been 
climbed by a car before, although a few 
motor cycles have certainly been up. On 
the day in question the Dodge climbed 
it several times with thirty-two children, 
two adults, and much luggage aboard. 
The accompanying photograph shows the 
car, loaded with delighted youngsters 
and cheered by those unable to crowd on 
to it, turning into Vale Street. As usual, 
the photograph conveys but a faint idea 
ot the terrific gradient at this point. 

After these little diversions I drove the 
Dodge to London at an average speed of 
—well, a little over the silly legal limit. 
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I found it decidedly good at maintaining 
a reasonable touring speed without over 
driving, and in other ways a very accept- 
able proposition at the £465 at which it 
is sold in this country. Although essenti- 
ally an American car, and as such per- 
haps not commending itself to some 
British motorists, I think that anyone 
who might be considering such a vehicle 
can safely put a good mark against the 
Dodge on the score of Vale Street, 
Bristol. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 4. : 
Captain A. Fraser Nasu, A.M.I.A.E. 
The name of Capt. A. Fraser Nash will 
long remain famous among motorists. by 
reason of the meteoric burst into eminence 
which he achieved with his G.N. cyclecar. 


CAPT. A. FRASER NASH, A.M.I.A.E. 
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Capt. Nash always believed in the pos- 
sibilities of the really economical four- 
wheeled car. Despite much _ ridicule 
heaped upon his early efforts, in common 
with that of other cyclecar pioneers, his 
pertinacity carried him through, and in 
a comparatively short time secured for 
the G.N. a high place in the esteem of 
motorists. In competition work no 
similar machine can, I think, show the 
records of success attained by the G.N. 
Both on road and track Capt. Nash has 
scored a wonderful sequence of victories. 
During the past two years his famous 
racing machines, ‘‘ Kim I’ and ‘‘ Kim 
II,’? have been conspicuous at practically 
every speed event and hill climb of note in 
England. Generally Capt. Nash has 


vanquished everyone in his particular 
class of machine, and very often has 
beaten cars of much greater horse power. 
At the present time he holds 21 cycle-car 
records on Brooklands track, and the 
world’s record for the fastest ascent of 
the Test Hill for any car, light car, or 


cyclecar. ‘‘ Kim I”’ it may be remem- 
bered, came to an untimely end through 
skidding on the wet banking at Brook- 
lands, when, with its driver, it disap- 
peared through the iron fencing of the 
track. Such happenings, however, do 
not worry Capt. Nash, and it was not 
long before ‘‘ Kim II’’ was evolved, 
partly out of the surviving fragments of 
** Kim I,’’ and was handsomely beating 
the records of its predecessor on Brook- 
lands. 

Capt. Nash assures me that ‘‘ there are 
no points of interest to anyone connected 
with my existence.’’ But this, as Mark 
Twain might say, is obviously greatly ex- 
aggerated. His present eminence in the 
motoring world and his absolute vindica- 
tion of the principles of the cyclecar make 
his history of interest to every enthusi- 
astic motorist. Born in India, he left 
school at the age of fifteen, and, one is 
not surprised to learn, went to sea for 
about one year. After this he had a less 
romantic but far more productive time at 
the Finsbury Technical College, where he 
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studied for two years, and considerably 
distinguished himself on the mechanical 
engineering side. Passing out of the 
college successfully, he went as a pupil 
to Messrs. Willans & Robinson, of 
Rugby. Here, it may be mentioned, de 
Haviland, the eminent aircraft designer; 
the two Burneys, afterwards so promi- 
nently associated with Burney & Black- 
burne engines; and Godfrey, who supplies 
the first letter of the title G.N., were also 
pupils, although this distinguished four 
were not all there at the same time as 
Nash. 

It was in 1909 that he first built a cycle- 
car of sorts, and the ideas then formulated 
and the experiences gained materialised 
in 1910 in the first G.N. Some readers, 
doubtless, will share my remembrances of 
those early belt-driven G.N.’s—their 
obvious limitations, and the equally 
obvious assurance they gave that Nash 
and his partner in the concern were 
working on the right lines towards 
producing a cyclecar of stability and 
practical service. The G.N. steadily 
progressed, and, after the interruption of 
the war period, blossomed out into the 
very reliable, economical, fast, three- 
speed-and-reverse little ‘‘ bus ’’ which so 
many enthusiasts are proud to own to- 
day. Nash won his first race at Brook- 
lands at the Whitsun B.A.R.C. meeting 
in 1913, and also several hill climbs in 
that year. From then onward his com- 
petition record has been one of almost 
studendous success. Being able to get 
such prodigious speeds out of his 
machines, he will forgive my suggesting 
that readers will accept with surprise his 
assurance, that, although he has held a 
driving licence continuously since 1903, 
it has never been endorsed. He is an 
associate member of the Institution of 
Automobile Engineers, and a member of 
most of the prominent motor racing and 
sporting clubs. During the war he did 
good work in the flying services and had 
some exciting times in the various war 
zones as a pilot. He has lately flown in 
several sporting aviation events. 
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-MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS. 


1922 PROSPECTS. 


While the recent Olympia Motor- 
cycle Show was not abundant in revolu- 
tionary design, it revealed plenty to 
interest enthusiastic riders. Perhaps its 
most predominant feature was the effort 
made by the principal manufacturers to 
attract the average man or woman who 
is hesitating whether to take up motor- 
cycling. Coupled with a very welcome 
all-round reduction in prices, the Show 
revealed an advance in detail. matters 
which was very gratifying. The motor- 
cyclist and his machine are at the best of 
times very exposed units. However 


luxurious the sidecar may be made, and 


whatever the resultant comfort to its pas- 
sengers, the actual rider of a motor-cycle 
has always been up against the vital 
problem of protection from the elements. 
His machine has also suffered in this re- 
spect, and it has taken designers a very 
long time to advance by slow steps to 
even the measure of protection now 
afforded. When one considers the con- 
ditions under which the average touring 
motor-cycle does its work one may be 
astonished at the degree of efficiency it 
now generally manifests. At the Show 
one was glad, therefore, to see that many 
manufacturers had grappled with little 
problems here and there in the design of 
their machines, which all contributed to 
the rider’s comfort and to the long livity 
of the mount’s working parts. On many 
of the machines, particularly those of the 
heavy sidecar type, mudguarding had 
considerably improved, while springing, 
brake design, methods of control and 
such like important matters showed a 
real advance over the designs of 1921. 
This is undoubtedly the sort of advance 
which should attract novices and ex-car 
owners to the pleasures of motor-cycling, 
while the hardened rider is likely to be 
very glad that in consequence thereof his 
riding next year will be a little less hard. 
So long as one has an air-cooled engine 


FARTHEST NORTH ! 


A TOUR TO JOHN O’ GROAT’S HOUSE. 
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o: the orthodox type slung in a frame be- 
tween two wheels, one can hardly evolve 
anything very revolutionary from the 
accepted styles of to-day. It is possible, 
however, to effect many improvements in 
detail, and one feels gratified at each suc- 
ceeding Show to see how the little things 
that matter have been grappled with. In 
this particular, visitors to Olympia this 
month were, I think, particularly pleased. 

One found at the Show, as is almost 
invariably the case, a few instances of 
freakish, or at least very striking design. 
Such productions, I venture to think, 
have a very short future. While one re- 
tains the idea of a motor-bicycle at all, 
surely the proposition is to improve this 
within the limits of the type, and not to 
branch off on some design which is 
neither motor-cycle, cyclecar, or any of 
the recognised species. An instance of 
reckless enterprise, as I ventured to an- 
ticipate in these pages at the time, was 
the wild introduction of various forms of 
motor scooters about which one heard so 
much eighteen months or so ago. Hardly 
one of these scooters was surviving at 
this month’s Show. Although there is 
an undoubted field for a little machine of 
this type, if it is kept essentially a short 
distance runabout and is produced at a 
low price, the sort of elaborate cross- 
breed between a lightweight motor-cycle 
and an invalid chair, 
strongly championed on some of the 
stands last year, obviously had no future 
to thinking people. 

One might add just a word of particu- 
lar praise for the excellent three-wheel 
cyclecars which were shown at Olympia. 
I can well imagine some reader suggest- 
ing, after my former remarks, that this 
is a mongrel type of machine. While I 
have not at present space to expound the 
virtues of three-wheel design, I leave it 
to anyone who has thought about the 
subject or who has driven a modern three- 
wheel cyclecar to say whether this type 
has not particular advantages over both 
the motor-cycle and sidecar, the four- 
wheel cyclecar, and the light car proper. 
I am not, of course, implying that it is 


which was so. 
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better in all respects. But it was evident 
at Olympia that the excellent Morgan will 
not have things all its own way during 
the coming season, for multitudes of 
Olympia visitors were particularly at- 
tracted by such rivals as the T.B., the 
L.S.D., the New Hudson, and the Castle 
Three. Personally,I think that such types of 
cyclecars have a tremendous pull over the 
luxurious sidecar outfit in certain respects, 
and although the latter will probably sur- 
vive for a long time to come, I am con- 
vinced that we shall see many more three- 
wheel cyclecars on the road at no distant 
date. 

Taken as a whole, the 1921 Motor- 
cycle Exhibition certainly provided plenty 
of interest, and was rich in promise of 2 
good time for motor-cyclists and cycle- 
car enthusiasts during the coming season. 
The enthusiasm of many types of people 
in the various machines. exhibited at 
Olympia was remarkable to behold; and 
one was convinced that it only needs the 
settling of prices at a reasonable figure 
to effect countless recruits to the motor- 
cycling fraternity. 


FORTHCOMING SPORTING EVENTS. 


FootsaLt.—Association Internationals: Wales 
v. Scotland. Feb. 4; France v. England, Feb. 28; 
Scotland v. Ireland, March 4; England v. Wales, 
March 13; Ireland v. Wales, April 1; England v. 
Scotland, April 8; Ireland v. France, April 17; 
English Cup Final, April 29. Amateur Cup 
Final, April 1. 

Rucsy Unton INTERNATIONALS.—Scotland v. 
Wales, Inverleith, Feb. 4; Ireland v. England, 
Dublin, Feb. 11; Scotland v. Ireland, Edinburgh, 
Feb. 25; England v. France, Twickenham, 
Feb. 25; Wales v. Ireland, Swansea, March 11; 
England v. Scotland, Twickenham, March 18; 
France v. Wales, Paris, March 23; Ireland v. 
France, Dublin, April 8. 

Coursinc.—Waterloo Cup Meeting, 
Feb. 15, 16 and 17. 

Horse SHows.—Aldershot Command, Stan- 
hope Lenes, June 27, 28 and 29. 

TENNIS.—Amateur Championships, Manchester, 
April 24. 

Go.tr.—Irish Amateur Championships, May 8; 
Scottish Professional Championship, May 31; 
French Open Championship, June 27; French 
Amateur Championship, July 3; French Ladies’ 
Championship, July 24. 


Altcar, 


SPORTS DIARY 


Jan. 2.—Racinc: Manchester, Baldoyle. Cours- 
InG: Rochford Club Meeting. R.U.: France 
v. Scotland. 


Jan. 3.—Racinc: Manchester. 


Jan. 4.—Racinc: Gatwick, Eglinton. Cours- 
ING : Hockwold Meeting, Isle of Thanet. Foor- 
BALL: English R.U. Trial, Twickenham. 
Hockey: Kent v. Herts, Middlesex v. Essex. 


Jan. 6.—Racinc : Lingfield Park, Haydock Park, 
Waterford. Coursinc : Hockwold. BapMINnTON 
(& 7): Middlesex Championship, Ealing. 

Jan. 7.—Racinc : Lingfield Park, Haydock Park. 
FoorsaLL: English Cup first round. Essex 
Cross Country CHAMPIONSHIP, Brentwood. 
R.U.: United Services v. Blackheath, Leicester 
v. Gloucester, Richmond v. Old Blues. 

Jan. 8.—Rucpy: Olympique v. 
(Paris). 

Jan. 9.—Racinc: Birmingham. 


Jan. 10.—Racinc: Birmingham. Beaufort Hunt 
Ball. 


Jan. 11.—Racinc: Windsor. Coursinc: Altcar 
Club. Hockey: Essex v. Surrey, Berks v. 
Hants. 

Jan. 12.—Racinc: Windsor. Coursinc: Altcar 
Club. FeEncinc: Sabre Club v. Royal Navy. 
BoxinG: Carpentier v Cook, Royal Albert 
Hall. 

Jan. 13.—Racinc: Hurst Park. 

Jan. 14.—Racinc: Hurst Park. Hockey: West 
v. Midlands. Rucsy Foorsatt: Scotland v. 
Rest, Glasgow. R.U.: Harlequins v. Black- 
heath, Gloucester v. Moseley, Old Alleynians v. 
Richmond. 

Jan. 16.—Racinc: Derby. 

Jan. 17.—Racinc: Derby. 
County, Adlingbourne. 


Harlequins 


CoursINnNG: Sussex 


FOR JANUARY 


Jan. 18.—Racinc: Newsury. Coursinc: Isle 
of Thanet, Sussex County. FENciInG: Sabre 
Club v. R.A.F. Hockry: Middlesex v. Kent. 


Jan. 19.—Racinc Newbury, Powerstown Park. 
Coursinc: Huntingdon. BapMINTON: Scottish 
Championship, Glasgow. R.U.: Blackheath 
RAS. 


Jan. 20.—Racinc : Plumpton. 


Jan. 21.—Racinc: Plumpton. Hockey: South 
v. West. Footsatt: R.U.: Wales v. England 
(Cardiff), Blackheath v. United Services, Old 
Leysians v. Harlequins, The Army v. Rich- 
mond, Cambridge v. London Scottish Associa- 
tion. Association : Wales v. Ireland (Amateur). 


Jan. 23.—Racinc: Leicester. Coursinc : Beccles 
Club, Isle of Ely. 


Jan. 24.—Racinc: Tenby. Coursinc: South 
Lancashire Club. ALDERSHOT COMMAND Cross 
Country CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Jan. 25.—Racinc: Tenby. Hockey: Kent v. 
Surrey. R.U.: Oxford v. St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital. 

Jan. 26.—Racinc: Tenby. 
Souhern Counties, Cheddington. 
heath v. London University. 


CoursinG (& 27): 
R.U.: Black- 


Jan. 27.—Racinc: Kempton Park. 
Motor Show. Blankney Hunt Ball. 


Jan. 28.—Racinc: Kempton Park. FeEncine: 
Sabre Club v. Army Fencing Union. Foor- 
BALL: English Cup second round. Hockey: 
Essex v. North. R.U.: Oxford v. Blackheath, 
Harlequins v. Cambridge, Richmond v. Lon- 
don Scottish, Guy’s Hospital v. Gloucester. 


Jan. 30.—Racinc : 
Rochford Club. 


Jan. 31.—Racinc: Nottingham. 


Glasgow 


Nottingham. Coursinc: 


Banish tiredness 
with a— 


Mustard Bath 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
table-spoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD, or the confents of a 
carton of specially prepared BATH 
MUSTARD. 


HUNTING & FISHING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA BY LAUNCH, CANOE, 
OR PACK AND SADDLE :: 


We are prepared to contract for hunting or 
fishing expeditions, furnishing guides, food, 
launches, canoes, ponies, etc., anywhere in 
British Columbia. 

All information willingly supplied free of 
charge. 

THE SPORTSMEN’S AGENCY OF B.C. Ltd. 

305 Winch Building, Vancouver B.C. 


References required and furnished 
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HATEVER style of 
Razor you prefer— 
only the best Shaving 


Soaps will ensure a 
quick, smooth, easy, comfortable 
shave. The Regesan Shaving 
Stick successfully overcomes 
the difficulties attending easy 
shaving, and is perfectly suited 
to meet every need of the man 
who is particular with his toilet. 


Price same as similar prepara- 
tions but quality BETTER. 


Chief London Branches: 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 
15 NEW BOND STREET, W.lI. 


Boots Pure Drug 
Co. Limited. 


Regesan 
Shaving 


Stick. 


perfectly-made creamy 
shaving soapof superior 
quality. 


The Regesan Shaving 
Stick is most economical to 
use, and gives a soft, smooth, 
foamy lather that does not 
dry quickly, sting, or irritate 
the face. On the contrary, it 
imparts a delightful feeling of 
refreshing coolness particularly 
soothing to sensitive skins. 


Try it! 
Price 1/3 per stick. 


in London area. 


Over 600 Branches throughout 
the Country. 
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BS.AB: i2 


Hammerless Shot 


The B.S.A. Shot Gun is far and away the best 
and strongest gun at its price ever offered. It 
is made in the great, well-equipped B.S.A. fac- 
.tories and carries the full B.S.A. guarantee. 
Imagine this B.S.A. gun with perfect balance, 


66 tremendously strong action and barrels, fine 
The B.S.A. Shot Gun crisp. trigger pulls and sweet-working mechanism 


creates a New Standard of for 11 guineas! 


un Value” The Ejector pattern is a very high-class gun in 
which cost of manufacture has been concentrated 
NON-EJECTOR ... ... £11. 11.0 on essentials rather than on costly and useless 


EJECTOR MODEL ... £25. 0.0 decoration. 
Illustrated post free. 


B.S.A. GUNS, LTD. 


BIRMINGHAM $:: : ENGLAND 


THE B.S.A. NON-EJECTOR GUN. Proprictors: The Birmingham Small. Arms, Co., Ltd., 


EVERYBODY SMOKES 
“arenes wear.” PLAYER'S 
“NAVY” 
MIXTURE 


The Golfer 


SOLD IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
WHITE LABEL - - - 104d. per oz. 
MILD & MEDIUM- - - - I/- per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
Nottingham. P956 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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On a cold and frosty 
morning 


there is nothing more exhilarating than a spin 
on a swift, comfortable and reliable automobile 


These very essential qualities will be found in 


THE 1922 


TOURING CAR 
Model - de - luxe 


WITH BRITISH COACHWORK (Wicd 


New Overland Models include: 
TOURING CAR, Model-de-luxe ‘ £440 


TWO SEATER, Model-de-luxe, with 


THREE-QUARTER LANDAULETTE £595 


Prospective purchasers of an Economical Car should apply for particulars 
of the above and also of the 


STANDARD MODEL FIVE-SEATER - - £375 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LIMITED, 


British Factory and Sales Dept., Heaton Chapel, Manchester 
Showrooms - _ 151-3 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


TWO SEATER, Model-de-luxe, with Double Dickey. 
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MOKING-PLEASURE most Recognise that quality is not an easy 

surely depends on quality, not accident, but a product of fine skill 
quantity. Be intelligently gourmet, working on exquisite material. Give 
not grossly gourmand, yourself the satisfaction of a careful 
Economise, if you will, on quantity, test-by-taste of a superb achievement 
but not on quality. of the blender’s art. 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Instantly sharpens 


This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor. No skill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 
does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented, 


Long life for Blades 


Get one to-day; it will pay for itself over 
and over again in blades saved. 


2l1/- Post Free. SUPER BRUSHES 


return the “‘GALLIA,”’ send it 
and we will refund the money. a BRITISH MAKE 


56. ae. Zi) | Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK"’ Brush. 
4 Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO0., KINGSWAY, LONDO 
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SPORT AT THE UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

By ‘ERNEST R. WARD (Illustrated) 
SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. XCIX _... ___.... By ALFRED E, T. WATSON 
OVER THE SIMPLON PASS soe aes ass .. By TOM. R. XENIER (Illustrated) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES ..... 
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¥ 4 e All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 12, Salisbury Square, 
Editorial N otice. “~E.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name of the sender, and when a nom de 
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AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL| THE PACIFIC STEAM 


STEAM PACKET CO|NAVIGATION CO ( 
18, MOORGATE STREET, E.C.2 | GOREE,.WATERST,, LIVERPOOL 


1s. Gd. 
per line 
6/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 


20s. 
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MAKES LEATHER LAST. 
Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 
Pleasant odour. Allowe polish, 
22 Exhibition highest awards. 
Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 
2/-, 5/-, sold by dealers, or any 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the 


Dales 


GOLD MEDAL 


Dubbin 


Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds, 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Congenial and intellectual friendhip are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a_ select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. 


DINARD—THE BRITTANY WINTER RESORT. REDUCED 
TARIFF ALL) WINTER. CRYSTAL HOTEL, Ist. Cl., 
from 20 frs.5 HOTEL MICHELET, from 15 frs. Golf, Tennis, 
Polo. Casino. Excellent Cuisine. Home-like comfort. 


STAMMERING.—You can be quickly cured of Stammering 
by my simple private home method. Cure guaranteed. Book- 
let free. Tnos. Burton, 27a, The Square, St. Annes-on-Sea 


WANTED. 


COPIES OF THE “BADMINTON MAGAZINE” 
for January 1904 and April 1904 with coloured 
plates of the Grosvenor Hunt. Write price required, 
etc., THE PUBLISHER, 12, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


W, 


USED iw rue ROVAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C° Haymarket, london. /f_your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir. 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON S.W-=. 


BOXES 


Lowest 
Prices on 
Application. 


PORTABLE LOOSE 


KMANSHIP, 
Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc,, 
stating requirements. 
Estimates free to Customers’ own requirements, 
The Principal and best makers at lowest prices of Portable Wood 
and Iron Buildings for all purposes, Poultry Appliances, etc, 


J.T. HOBSON & Co. :: BEDFORD 


Works cover 9 acres Established 80 years. 


1/- monthly 


the popular Magazine of Fiction 


Ir 


Obtainable at all Bookstalls 


“You can use — 


Born 1820—————Suill going Strong ! 
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YE OLDE FIGHTING 
COCKS. ST. ALBANS: 
Claimed to be the oldest 
inhabited house in 
England. 


Two minds with but a single thought 
a cheery spirit. 


JOHN WALKER & Sons, Lrp., ScorcH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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ORIENT 
LINE 


To AUSTRALIA 


Via GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, 


PORT SAID AND COLOMBO 


THROUGH BOOKINGS TO TASMANIA @ NEW ZEALAND 
TICKETS INTERCHANGEABLE WITH P & O CO. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
SHORT SEA TRIPS TO RIVIERA @ SOUTH OF SPAIN 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN © CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 


FOR 


Appearance and Confidence 


‘* Clothes make a man ”’ is an idiom with a great deal of truth in 
it. The well-dressed man always has that comfortable, confident 
feeling which is the very salt of life, and which he can never 
realise in a suit of inferior quality. 


We have always made a close study of the details which tend to 
give a suit that well-tailored appearance that is so much desired 
but seldom obtained. 


Cut and made by experts our productions stand for all that is best 
in style, quality and durability. The man who demands the best 
and is at present dissatisfied should lose no time in getting acquainted 
with us at 51, Conduit Street, W. 


Revised prices. Best Workmanship. BcIbTBexie 


CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS 


5IL.CONDUIT STREET. BOND STREET, W 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC. 
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ee THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER 


INFORMED 
NEWSPAPER 


stands unrivalled among 
London Newspapers for its 
complete service of news. 
It is the complete News- 
paper for all wishing to keep 
abreast of current events. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
is famous for its exclusive 
information in sporting cir- 
cles, its unrivalled selections 
for Kace Meetings and all 
topical events in the world 
of sport. 


THE 
INDISPENSABLE 
NEWSPAPER 


~THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


is indispensable to all who 
wish to follow closely the 
progress of Racing. Capt. 
Heath’s “ Beat the Book” 
Selections have achieved a 
record in correct forecasts 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


THE DAILY 


of 


the 


REVIEW 
World. 
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THE 


SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


NEW OVERHEAD VALVE ENGINES 
ARE FITTED AS STANDARD TO 


ALL SUNBEAM MODELS. 
GREATER SPEED, POWER AND EFFICIENCY. 
For over ten years the Company has been designing high efficiency overhead- 


valve engines for racing cars and aircraft, and can claim an_ unrivalled 
experience in engines embodying this type of valve operation. 


They wisely deferred, however, the introduction of an overhead-valve 
touring car engine until thoroughly convinced, after extensive experiments, 
that they had produced an engine suitab’e in all respects for touring work, 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


LONDON SHOWROOM & EXPORT Dept. - - 12 Princes Street, Hanover Sq, W.1 
Southern Service and Repair Works - - - - - 177 The Vale, Acton, London, W.3 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT - = = Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 100-900 h.p. 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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